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BENJAMIN FURLY. 


BY JULIUS F. SACHSE. 


LBeny-— Foe 
the friend of 
William Penn and 


promoter of the first German emigration to America, was a 
native of Colchester, England, where he was born April 13, 
1636.1 He began life as a merchant there, and became 
identified with the early Quakers. Subsequent to the year 
1660 he immigrated to Amsterdam,’ but afterwards made 
Rotterdam his permanent home, where he engaged in the 


1 According to a Dutch account (Unger, in “ Rotterdamsch Jaar- 
boekje,” 1890, p. 114), he was born at Rotterdam, of English parentage. 
There is, however, nothing to substantiate the above claim, as the learned 
writer evidently confuses Benjamin Furly with his son Benjohan. 

? Berhard Croesens, ‘Quaker Historie, von deren Ursprung bis auf 
jlingsthin entstandene Trennung.” Berlin, bey Johann Michael Rudiger, 
1696, p. 644. The title of the English edition reads, “The General 
History of the Quakers &. Being written originally in Latin by 
Gerard Croese.” London, 1696. 

Two editions were printed in Latin,—‘‘ Gerardi Croesi Historia Quaker- 
iana,”—viz., Theodore Boom, 1695, and Amstelodamie, anno M.DC.IVC. 
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mercantile and shipping business, his first establishment 
being in the Scheepmakershaven. 

Although an Englishman by birth, he soon became iden- 
tified with the land of his adoption, and married “ Dorothe 
Graigne,” a Dutch maiden.’ His eldest child by this mar- 
riage was a son Benjohan, born January 6, 1681. Furly, 
by his honesty and ‘industry, became known as one of the 
leading merchants of Rotterdam, and removed his residence 
and warehouse to the Haaringvliet,? then the chief com- 
mercial centre of the city. He, however, did not confine 
himself exclusively to his commercial life and to the accu- 
mulation of wealth, but continued his interest in literary 
pursuits, and, as Croese intimates,’ “to thoroughly perfect 
himself in the various branches of learning,” he cultivated 
the society of the leading critics and scholars of the period, 
and subsequently became a patron of letters. 

His house became the rendezvous of such learned men as 
Leclerc, Limborch, Algernon Sidney, Edward Clarke, and 
Locke, and his library, with its wealth of manuscripts and 
rare imprints, was one of more than local reputation, being 
frequently quoted and consulted by Uittérateurs from different 
parts of Europe, two notable instances of which were the 
visits of Ludolph Kiister and Zacharias von Uffenbach, ac- 
counts of which have been preserved. Benjamin Furly also 
took an active interest in the religious questions of the day, 
taking the side of the Separatists, as opposed to the estab- 
lished churches, and his home in Rotterdam upon frequent 
occasions was the scene of devotional meetings at which 
George Fox, Keith, William Penn, and others were promi- 
nent participators. 

At an early age he became convinced of the Quaker doc- 
trine, and became one of the most active champions of that So- 
ciety upon the Continent. He was a prolific author, writing 
with equal facility in English, German, Dutch, and French. 


1“ Archief der Gemeente,” Rotterdam. 

2 The “ Haaringvliet” is one of the numerous basins or canals that 
form the harbor of Rotterdam. 
5 “ Quaker Historia,” p. 645. 
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His zeal in the doctrine he had embraced is attested by 
the publication of his numerous controversial writings, to- 
gether with those of Fox and Penn, which were translated 
by him and printed at his expense. 

Furly afterwards became the chief agent of William — 
on the Continent for the sale of his newly acquired lands in 
America. His wife having died in 1691, he married, on De- 
cember 10, 1693, Susanna Huis, the widow of one Jacobus 
van der Lijt.’ 

Benjamin Furly died in March, 1714, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age, and was buried, as befitted a man of his 
standing and wealth, in a tomb (No. 175) in the centre 
aisle of the St. Laurentius or Groote Kerk, formerly the 
cathedral church of Rotterdam.’ Four children are known 
to have survived their father,—Benjohan, John, Arent, and 
a daughter Dorothy; all, presumably, issues by the first 
marriage. 

It has been questioned whether Benjamin Furly became 
a Quaker before or after his settlement in Holland. We 
know that he was a man of marked and peculiar religious 
views, and that from his first arrival in Holland he was in 
sympathy with the so-called Separatists; and from the fact 
that members of his immediate family in England were 
among the early followers of George Fox, it is probable that 
he was convinced prior to his immigration to Holland. 

According to a Dutch account, it would appear, however, 
that he did not join the Society of Friends until after his 
residence in Rotterdam. If this be true, it must have been 
prior to the years 1659-60, as in those years he, together 
with John Stubs, assisted in the compilation of George 
Fox’s 


“ A Battle-Door for Teachers & Professors to learn Singu- 
lar & Plural: You to Many, and Thou to One: Singular 
One, Thou; Plural Many, You.” 

It was a folio of fifty-seven sheets, printed in thirty lan- 
guages, of which, among others, his grandson says that the 


1“ Archief der Gemeente,” Rotterdam. 
2 “ Rotterdamsch Jaarboekje,” Vol. II. p. 114. 
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Chaldee, Syriac, Welsh, and French portions were written by 
Furly.' Croese, in his “ Historia Quakeriana,” distinctly 
states that “ Benjamin Furly had this clever and ingenious 
work printed at great expense, and that Fox, although he 
knew of these thirty tongues but a single one, yet poses as 
the author.” George Fox, in his journal, mentions that 
this work was finished in 1661, and that Benjamin Furly 
took great pains in compiling it. 

During the next fifteen years Benjamin Furly published a 
number of controversial works in the interest of the Quakers, 
prominent among which may be named the following: 

** Die Sache Christi und seines Volks.” (German.) (The 
Cause of Christ and His People Justified.) By W. Ames. 
The large preface is by B. Furly. 4to, 1662. 

“ The Light upon the Candlestick.” By W. Ames. The 
English translation is by Furly. 4to, 1663. 

“ The World’s Honor detected &. By a Friend to Truth 
who is no respecter or regarder of persons, called a Quaker.” 
B. F[urly]. 4to, 1663. 

“Kine Beschirmunge d’unschuldigen,” ete. (Dutch.) By 
Wm. Caton, with a postscript by Benjamin Furly. 4to, 1664. 

** Coppe van een Brief.” (Dutch.) 4to, 1666. 

“ A Recantation by Benjamin Furly. Given in Rott[er- 
dam] in 1669.” (This is in relation to the hat controversy.) 

“ Anthoniette Bourignon ontdeckt, ende haeren Geest 
geopenbaert uyt haere Druckten,” etc. (Dutch.) 4to, 1671. 

“ The Universal Free Grace of the Gospel asserted,” etc. 
By George Keith. (Part by B. Furly.) 4to, 1671. 

“ A Letter to George Whitehead, about the Hat Contro- 
versy.” 8vo, 1673. 

“ Missive aan de Nederlanse Natie.” (Dutch.) (A Mes- 
sage to the Dutch Nation), by William Penn. Translation, 
with a large preface and conclusion, by Benjamin Furly. 
4to, 1675. 

In the Archives of Rotterdam there is preserved a docu- 
ment written in Hollandese, in which Furly, together with 
Symon Jansz Vettekeiicken, makes the following appeal to 


1 “Original Letters,” etc. Preface, p. 79. 





A Battle-Door 


TEACHERS « PROFESSORS 


LEAR N 


TO 
Singular « Plural, 
Youn to Many, and Thon co One: Singular One, Thox 
Plural Many, You 


‘Wherein is fhewed forth by Grammar, or Scripture Examples, how 
feveral Nations and People have made a diftinétion between Simgular and 
Plural. And firft, In the former part of this Book, Called The Englifh 
Battle. Deor, may be feen how feveral People have {poken Singular and 
Plural, Asthe Apharfathkites, the Tarpelites, the are. the Arche- 
ites, the Babylonians, the Sufanchites, the Debevites, the Elamrtes, the’ 
‘Temanttes, the Naomutes, the Shustes, the Buzrtes, the Moabites, the M- 
utes, the Edomites, the Philiftsnes, the Amalckites, the Sodomstes, the 
Hittites, the Midianites, Gre. 


‘Alfo; In this Book is fet forth Examples of the Singular and Plural 
about Thex, and Tow, in feveral Languages, divided into diftin& Battie 
Doors, or Formes, or Examples; Englifo, Latine, Italan, Greek, Hebrew 
Caldee, Syriack, Arabick, Perfiack, Ethiopick, Samaritan, Coptich, or 
Egyptickh, Armensan, Saxon, Welch, Mence, Cornifb, French, Spanzfh, 
Portugal , High-Dutch , Low-Detch, Danifh, Bohemian, Slavontan 
And how Emperors ae others have ufed the Singular word to One, and 
how the word Tos, firft from the Pope. 

Likewife fome Examples, inthe Polomsan, Lithvuansan, Irifpand Eaft-indian, 
together with the Singular and Plural words, thow and you, in Sweedi/h, 
My arkifh, Mufcovsan, and Curlendian, tongues. 


imghe latter part of this Book are contained feverall bad unfavoury Words, 
gathered forth of certain School-Books, which have been taught Boyes in 
England, whichis a Rod and a Whip tothe School-Mafters in England and 
elfewhere who teach fuch Books 





George. Fox. Jobn Stubs. Benjamin Farley 





LONDON, Printed for Reberf Wilfon, and are to be fold at husShop 2 | the 
Signeof the Black-Spread-Eagle and Wind mil in Martins le Grand, | 


Fac-simile of the title-page of George Fox’s “ Battle-Door.” 
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the burgomasters and regents of Rotterdam for the protec- 
tion of the Quakers who were then holding meetings in 
that city. This interesting document, in the handwriting of 
Benjamin Furly, is dated July 8, 1675, and was photo- 
graphed by the writer during the past summer,—1894. 


TRANSLATION. 


“ To the Burgomasters and Regents of the City of Rotterdam: 

“The people of God, mockingly called Quakers, who 
have taken up their residence in this City, cannot refrain 
from making known, with christian respect, unto you, as 
Magistrates of this City, that now twice, to wit ;—yesterday, 
within and without their regular meeting place, where they 
come together to wait in silence upon the Lord, 
they have been treated and handeled with vio- 
lence and annoyance by divers sort of men, not only young 
but also of greater age, which is so publicly known that 
the thrown-in window-panes and the broken doors and 
benches are clear witnesses thereof. All the which they 
make known unto you not so much for anxiety for their 
persons and goods, as they well know that the same God is 
living yet, and shall live unto eternity, who 
hath set limits to the sea and hath said hitherto 
shalt thou come but no further, and who can prevent the 
raging of the people when it pleases him: but 
to avoid thereby the blame, such things having 
befallen them, of not having made known the same to you, 
for your discretion, and above all for the mani- 
festation of God in your consciences which 
dictates to every one to do unto others as he would have 
others to do unto him, because with what meas- 
ure he metes, it shall be measured to him again. 
In the name of all signed by us 

“ BenJAMIN FFuRLY 
“ Symon JANSZ VETTEKEUCKEN 


Psalm 62, 2. 


Job 38. 11. 


Psalm 2. 1, 4. 


Matt : 6. 2, 12. 


Eoocles : 10,-8, 9. 


“ At Rotterdam the 8th day 
of the Month which one 
calles July, 1675.” 
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When, two years later, Penn, accompanied by Robert Bar- 
clay, George Fox, Keith, and others,’ made his celebrated 
tour through Germany and Holland, it was this same Ben- 
jamin Furly who met them upon their landing. 

George Fox records that the party was becalmed when a 
league from the shore, and that William Penn and Robert 
Barclay, understanding that Benjamin Furly was to come 
from Rotterdam to the Briel to meet them, got two of the 
sailors to lower a small boat and row them ashore; but be- 
fore they could reach it, the gates were closed, and there 
being no house without the gates, they were forced to lie in 
a fisher’s boat all night. As soon as the gates were opened 
in the morning they entered and found Benjamin Furly, 
who brought them to Briel, where the Friends received 
them with “ great gladness.” 

The party arrived at Rotterdam on the same day, Satur- 
day, July 28,1677. The next day—First day (Sunday)—two 
religious meetings were held at the house of Furly, who 
then lived in the Wynstraat, the latter and John Claus 
acting as interpreters. The next fortnight was spent in 
visits to various towns in Holland. On the 7th of August 
the company divided up into two parties, when Keith, 
Barclay, and Penn left the others at Amsterdam and set 
out towards Germany, where, as Fox states in his journal, 
“they travelled many hundred miles, and had good service 
for the Lord,” Benjamin Furly going with them and acting 
as interpreter for the party, and upon that occasion was 
largely instrumental in influencing the Germans in favor 
of Penn. It is further a matter of record, that Furly re- 
mained with Penn and Keith during their entire stay on the 
Continent. 

Towards the close of this memorable pilgrimage, four 
tracts of an exhortative character were written by Penn,? 
designed for distribution among the Separatists in Germany 


1 The party, in addition to the three named, consisted of John Furly, 
a brother of Benjamin Furly, of Rotterdam, G. Watts, William Tallcoat, 
Isabella Yeomans, and Elizabeth Keith.—Journal of William Penn. 

2 Penna. Maa., Vol. II. p. 276. 
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and Holland. These tracts were revised and translated by 
Benjamin Furly, and printed at his expense after Penn’s 
departure. The German titles are as follows: 

“ Forderung der Christenheit fiir Gericht.” (A Call to 
Christendom, etc.) 

“ine Freundliche heimsuchung in der Liebe Gottes.” 
(A Tender Visitation in the Love of God.) 

* An alle diejenigen so unter den Bekennern der Chris- 
tenheit,” ete. (To all Professors of Christianity, etc.) 

“An Alle diejenigen welche empfinden,” etc. (Tender 
Counsel, etc.) 

The above were also published collectively in Dutch 
under the general title, “ Het Christenrijk Ten Oordeel 
Gedagvaart,” etc. Two of the above tracts—“ A Call to 
Christendom” and “Tender Counsel”—were printed sep- 
arately at the time in English.’ 

It was about this time that the friendship between John 
Locke, who had been introduced to Furly by Edward 

Clarke, of Chipley,? ripened into in- 
y ohn och timacy, and the correspondence which 

ensued lasted until the death of Locke. 
Algernon Sidney and the Earl of Shaftesbury were also 
frequent visitors at the Furly homestead, and the former, at 
his death, bequeathed to Furly a large silver goblet, which 
is still in possession of his descendants.* 

When the grant to William Penn was consummated, and 
there became a likelihood of a large German and Dutch 
immigration to Pennsylvania, Penn submitted to Benjamin 
Furly the drafts of several instruments which he proposed 
to make the basis for the laws and government of his 
Province. Furly’s comments on these papers, in his hand- 

? Whiting’s “ Catalogue of Friends’ Books,” London, 1708, pp. 119, 120. 

* Edward Clarke, Esq., of Chipley, near Taunton, was one of the 
burgesses for that borough in seven Parliaments, from the first of King 
William, which met in 1690, to the third held by Queen Anne, which 
was dissolved in 1710. 

* A drawing of this cup forms the frontispiece to the second edition of 


“ Original Letters of John Locke, Algernon Sidney, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury,” London, 1847. 








Het CHRIST.ENRIJK 


T.EN 


OORDEEL 
gedagvaart., 


Een tedere befoek inge in de Lyefde Gods, aanalle die gen€ 
die een begeerce hebbenom.God te kennen. enheman 
‘Waarheyd en Opregtigheyd aan te bidden, van wat 
Selle. of foort van Godsdienft de felve zouden 
mogen wefen 


Een Miflive aan alle die gene, die, onder de belyders der Chri: 
ftelijkhieyd, afvefondert ziynvan de ficltbare Seen! 
cnwyterlyke Gemeenten. 


- EN. 


Een Miffive aan al die genc, die gevoelig zyn van 
den dag harer befoekinge.. - 


Alles ind’ Engelfe Tale gefchreven . door 


WILLIAM PENN. 


En‘daar uyt overgefer. 





Toe ROTTERDAM. 
Gedruxt voor JAN PIETERSZ GROENWOUT,, 
Boekverkooper, wonende op het Speuy. 16728 


Fac-simile of the Dutch title-page of Penn’s Tracts. Original in the “ Archief der 
Gemeente,” Rotterdam. 
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writing, are among the “ Penn Manuscripts” in the collec- 
tion of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. In them he 
suggests the protection of the interests of the German and 
foreign settlers who it was expected would immigrate to 
Pennsylvania, and makes a number of criticisms on the 
laws which Penn proposed, suggesting in some instances 
the usages followed in Holland. 

This interesting document, never before published, is 
reproduced in its entirety at the end of this paper, and it 
deserves the careful consideration of every student of Penn- 
sylvania-German history, for it will be noted that Benjamin 
Furly was not alone concerned about the religious and civil 
liberty of the prospective immigrants, but of their personal 
rights as well. This is instanced in the clause granting 
immunity from arrest and fine to such persons as choose to 
labor upon the First day of the week,'—a suggestion that 
was made in the interest of the Sabbatarian movement 
which was then attracting considerable attention in both 
England and Holland. 

Then, again, his suggestions and advice to Penn as to the 
course to pursue in regard to a possible attempt to introduce 
negro slavery into the Province? is of great interest, as the 
first public protest against negro slavery in America was 
made at Germantown in 1688 by some of the German 
pioneers who came to Pennsylvania under his auspices and 
bounty. 

Subsequent to the grant Benjamin Furly became Penn’s 
most active and useful agent on the Continent for the sale 
of his lands. How great a factor he was in bringing about 
the extended German immigration is a matter of history.® 
It was he who negotiated the first land purchase of the 
Crefelders,‘ and the deeds were dated and delivered by him. 
It was also through his efforts that passage to America on 
the “ Concord,” Captain William Jeffries, was procured for 
the thirteen pioneer families, consisting of thirty-three Ger- 


1 Section XIX. * Section XXIII. 
5 Penna. Maa., Vol. II. pp. 237-282. * Ibid., Vol. II. p. 280. 
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man emigrants, who were met and welcomed upon their 
arrival by both Penn and Pastorius. 

To encourage further immigration of Germans and Hol- 
landers to Pennsylvania, Furly had printed in English, soon 
after it appeared, a German and Dutch translation of “ Some 
Account of the Province of Pennsylvania in America,” pub- 
lished in London, 1681. 

Three years later this was followed by “ Beschreibung der 
in America neu-erfunden Provinz Pensylvania.” 4to, 32 pp. 
Hamburg, 1694. 

A translation into French was published at the Hague in 
the same year.’ 

From letters and documents in the Lawrence collection 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania it appears that in 
later years there was a well-grounded cause for dissatis- 
faction on the part of Furly as to Penn’s agents in Penn- 
sylvania, notwithstanding Penn’s personal efforts in his 
favor. For this reason Furly gave to Reynier Jants (Jan- 
sen), to whom he had previously sold some land,’ a power 
of attorney to act for him in Pennsylvania upon his arrival. 

This document was subsequently revoked in favor of a 
similar one granted to the brothers Daniel and Justus 
Falkner, prior to their departure for America in 1700.* 

William Penn’s personal interest in the protection of 
Benjamin Furly’s claims is shown by his letter of instruc- 
tion to James Logan prior to his departure from Pennsyl- 
vania in 1701, wherein he commands him to prepare a 
warrant for four thousand acres of land for Benjamin Furly.* 


1 An English version of this rare work was printed in the PENNA. 
Maae., Vol. VL. p. 321. 

* Deed July 17, 1685. Acknowledged before a notary in Holland. 
Minute-Book “H,” “ Pennsylvania Archives,” Second Series, Vol. XIX. 
p. 598. 

’ For an extended account of the controversy and litigation which 
subsequently ensued, vide “The German Pietists of Provincial Pennsy]- 
vania,” Vol. I. pp. 145, 167-171, 307, et seg. 

* Letter dated “25th 8, 1701,” ‘“‘ Pennsylvania Archives,” Second 
Series, Vol. XIX. p. 219; see also “ The German Pietists of Provincial 
Pennsylvania,” Vol. I. p. 171. 
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William Penn, &c. 
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Fac-simile of the German title-page. 
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Toe ROTTERDAM, 
Gedrukt by PETER VAN WYNBRUGGE, Bock-Drukkerin de 
Lecuweltraat, in de Wereld Vol- Druk. Anne 1681, 


Fac-simile of the Dutch title-page. 
[From the original in Carter Brown Library, through courtesy of John Nicholas Brown.] 
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A number of letters from Furly, addressed to Justus and 
Daniel Falkner, have also been found among the Lawrence 
papers before mentioned;' the latter was for a time the 
mercantile correspondent of Furly in America, and of the 
sons Benjohan and John after their father’s death. 

In some of these letters Furly expresses his unbounded 
confidence in the integrity of the two Falkner brothers, in 
others he characterizes a prominent person in Pennsylvania 
as a forger and embezzler, and charges him with defrauding 
him out of his lands in Pennsylvania. 

But little has thus far been written or published of the 
private life and character of Benjamin Furly, who was so 
important a factor in organizing the German immigration 
to Pennsylvania, and in procuring for the immigrants the 
necessary transportation,” except that he was an eccentric 
person of peculiar religious views. His correspondence, 
however, with Locke, Sidney, Lord Shaftesbury, and others, 
whose letters to him were privately printed some fifty years 
ago,’ shows that Benjamin Furly was a man whose literary 
attainments were of no mean order, and that he was upon 
intimate terms with many of the leading scholars and states- 
men of the period who labored incessantly to establish civil 
and religious liberty in Europe. 

It further appears that Locke spent much of his time at 
Furly’s house, and as he was particularly fond of children, 
one of his chief amusements while there was playing with 
the young folks.‘ 

Although usually classed among the leading Quakers of 
that period on the Continent, and notwithstanding his purse 
and pen were at their disposal and used in their interests, it 


1 Thomas Lawrence was elected mayor of the city of Philadelphia 
by the Common Council, October 1, 1728. 

? A notable instance of his liberality is shown in the case of Kelpius 
and his band of German Pietists, who left Rotterdam in 1698. Vide 
Croese, “ Historia Quakeriana,” pp. 589 et seg.; also “The German 
Pietists of Provincial Pennsylvania,” Vol. I. pp 44-46. 

5 “ Original Letters of John Locke, Algernon Sidney, and Lord Shaftes- 
bury,” London, 1847. 
* Ibid., Preface, p. 74. 
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appears that his connection with them was not one of uninter- 
rupted harmony. Croese,' states that “Benjamin Furly was 
an English Merchant, first at Amsterdam, then at Rotterdam, 
who, together with his merchandize, had addicted himself 
to the study of learning, and in his favor of these men 
[Quakers] wrote several little Tracts in Divers Languages. 
But yet refrained himself from exercising the office of a 
Teacher or Minister amongst them, alledging this reason 
for it, that he could safely enough be taught at all times, 
but could scarce be a Teacher himself without danger. 
Altho’ as time and age teach Men many things, this same 
man afterwards found fault with and went off from many 
things in the doctrine and Manners of the Quakers.” Just 
what these differences between Furly and the Quakers were, 
and when they took place, is unknown to the writer. Joseph 
Smith, in his catalogue, classes him among such as were dis- 
united, and returned, but are believed to have again left the 
Society. 

In later years he is credited with being the author of 
the following works: “Ene Wonderlike voorsegginge tot 
Rome,” etc. (Dutch.) Folio, 1689. 

“Copie Van een oude prophetie,” ete. (Dutch.) Folio, 
1689. 

“A Prophecy of St. Thomas the Martyr” (from MSS. of 
Algernon Sidney). 1709. 

“Discernement des Ténébres d’avec la Lumiére.” 
(French.) 8vo, 1710. 

“ Kelair de Lumiére decendent,” ete. (French.) 8vo,1711. 

“The Approaching Judgments of God upon the Roman 
Empire,” etc. Translated out of high Dutch by B. Furly. 
8vo, 1711. 

It can matter but little whether or not Benjamin Furly 
lived continuously and died within the fold of the Society of 
Friends,” but it cannot be denied that to him more than to any 


1 English edition, Book III., p. 208. 

* From the fact of his burial within the walls of the chief orthodox 
church at Rotterdam it would appear that he had renounced Quakerism 
prior to his death, 
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other person is due the credit of materializing the dream of 
Penn, so far as the German element is concerned, for he not 
only encouraged them with advice and counsel, but with 
more substantial means in the shape of concessions of land, 
transportation, and loans of money. 

The only trustworthy personal description of Benjamin 
Furly and his peculiarities that has come down to us is the 
interesting account given in the Memoirs of Zacharias von 
Uffenbach,' who visited Rotterdam in the year 1710; he had 
been a classmate, at Halle, of Justus Falkner, one of the 
early German Pietists in Pennsylvania, and later was an 
attorney for Furly.2 He writes,— 

“On the morning of November 21, we went Op-Te Haar- 
ing Vliet, to visit Benjamin Furly, an English Merchant, who 
was the chief of the Quakers in Holland, and possesses a 
curious stock of Books, mainly suspecte fidei. He lives in a 
very fine house, and is a man of about seventy years of age, 
and of peculiar actions. [Sonderbarem wesen. ] 

“ We were ushered into his comptoir as it was called, but 
this appeared more like a library or Museum than a mer- 
cantile counting house, as the walls were shelved and cov- 
ered with books, to the number of at least four thousand. 
They were mostly on theological subjects, of the suspecte 
Jfidei order, and appear to be well suited to Mr. Benjamin 
Furly’s taste, who is a paradoxial and peculiar man, who 
soon gave us to understand that he adhered to no special 
religion. 


1 Zacharias Conrad von Uffenbach, born at Frankfort, February 22, 
1683. From his youth he was known as a lover and collector of books. 
He first attended the University at Strasburg, later at Halle, where he 
graduated, after which he made a tour through Northern Europe, Holland, 
and England in search of rare imprints and manuscripts. He thus ac- 
cumulated one of the most valuable private libraries in Germany, which 
contained many works on early American history. 

His Memoirs were published at Ulm, in 1758, and contain many 
notices of books and persons not to be found elsewhere. A partial 
printed catalogue of this library may be seen at the Philadelphia 
Library : “ Bibliotheca Uffenbachiana,” etc. 

2 Vide “ The German Pietists of Provincial Pennsylvania,” Vol. I. 
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“Unfortunately we were not permitted to examine any of 
his books except the original manuscript of the ‘ Libri In- 
quisitionis Tolonsane,’' edited by Limborch,? and this 
work only after earnest and repeated solicitation. 

‘Tt proved to be a Codex membranaceus in folio constans foliis 
203, and was neatly and plainly written. 

“This was indeed a great curiosity, especially as it was 
found in the possession of a non-Catholic. This was further 
instanced by the actions of the former Bishop of Utrecht, 
who upon that account doubted its authenticity, and sent a 
clerical to compare Limborch’s edition with this original. 
Mr. Furly would not permit this examination until the 
above clerical assured him that if he found the two works 
to agree, he would so certify to the fact officially over his 
hand and seal, which was done, and it is now pasted on the 
cover of the volume. 


1The Latin title of this work is given in the catalogue of the “ Bib- 
liotheca Furliana.” Translated it reads as follows: “ Book of Maxims; 
beautifully written on parchment, and bound between two wooden 
leaves; the autograph itself is written; and everywhere it is sub- 
scribed in the hand of the clerks of the Inquisition; beginning only 
with the year of Christ, 1607, [and going] as far as 1622; and by un- 
doubted indications it is agreed to be the original manuscript, derived 
from the archives of the Inquisition of Toulouse. The Maxims them- 
selves, as far as can be gathered from the resemblance of the hand- 
writing, are written in the hand of Peter of Clav . . . down to the 
eighth discourse, which begins fol. 97. The remainder of the book, 
down to the end, is in the hand of William Julian; James Marquette 
has written beneath the Maxims almost throughout; [it is] the rarest 
book of all rarest ones, and of the highest possible price.” 

The original manuscript was bought in by John Furly at the sale of 
his father’s library, and afterwards sold to Archbishop Secker, who pre- 
sented it to the British Museum, where it now remains, It was trans- 
lated into English and published by Samuel Chandler, London, 1781. 
A copy of this translation can be seen at the Ridgway branch of the 
Philadelphia Library. 

? Philippus Limborch was a learned divine, born at Amsterdam, 1633. 
He embraced the tenets of the “ Remonstrants,” and first appeared as a 
public preacher at Haarlem in 1655. He was an able annotator and an 
esteemed writer, as is shown by the tributes paid him by Locke and Tillot- 
son. He died in 1711. 

VoL, x1x.—20 
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“Mr. Furly complained that Limborch failed to mention 
that he had obtained the original Codex from him. 

“ This,” continues Uffenbach, “ seemed the more strange 
to me as it would have added to the value of Limborch’s 
edition if he had made mention where the original of this 
curious work could be seen, as the Catholics, in time, would 
throw doubt upon the facts, as it was a thorn in their eyes 
and a bitter conviction of their spiritual tyranny. As we 
began to touch upon this subject, Furly complained that 
the same spiritual tyranny was also still in vogue among the 
Protestant denominations. 

“ When I reminded him that in Holland religious liberty 
prevailed, he denied emphatically that this assumption was 
true, and he became quite excited over the procedure of the 
local magistrates against the so-called English New-prophets. 

“He admitted that he not only harbored their tenets and 
had printed their writings with a preface of his own, but 
had defended them as well before the Magistrates, and en- 
deavored to shield and protect them, yet, notwithstanding 
all his efforts, these innocent people had been expelled from 
the country. 

“‘ He related all that had happened to these people, here as 
well as at the Hague. This he did not only in a general 
way, but he read to us, word for word, a long relation of 
the facts, that he had just written to Herr Gronovium. 
This lasted for over two hours. 

“T thought that I should die from impatience, and although 
I repeatedly referred to the subject of his books, and begged 
him to show us some of the rarest and most curious of the 
collection, the man was so excited that he failed to notice 
my request. 

“Thus he continued to complain, over and over again, 
how badly these people were treated, especially Herr Facio, 
whom he characterized not only as a devout man, endowed 
with many gifts of the Spirit, but also as a learned man 
and an excellent mathematician. 

“ He declared that they were pious and innocent persons ; 
against whom no accusations could be truly brought, except 
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that their prophecy of a personal return of Christ at a 
specified time had not been fulfilled. 

“He stated that the clericals had used the following quo- 
tations of Scripture, viz.: Deuteronomy xviii., v. 21, 22, 
against them, and had attempted to convict them as false 
prophets and deceivers. 

“We were astounded that this man, a merchant, should 
be so well versed in Latin, Hebrew, &c., the more so as he 
formerly had no means at his disposal, and had only ac- 
quired them here of late. We complained that on account 
of his extended discourse we had failed to obtain an insight 
to his literary treasures, but even this hint failed and proved 
of no avail. 

“ As we were leaving, the honest patriarch led us into a 
kind of a Cabinet, that gave us an unsurpassed view of the 
river Maas. 

“In his personal appearance,” continues Uffenbach, “ Ben- 
jamin Furly is, as we had pictured him to be, an old, tall, 
lean, serious man who, although it was already cold and chilly, 
went about in a thin, threadbare gray coat; around his head 
he wore a band of black velvet, as he stated for the purpose 
of keeping his hairs from coming in his face when writing.” 

After the death of Benjamin Furly, his great library was 
catalogued and sold at auction October 22,1714. The fol- 
lowing is the title of the catalogue: 

“ Bibliotheca Furliana sive Catalogus Librorum, Hon- 
oratiss. & Doctriss. Viri Benjamin Furly, inter quos excel- 
lunt Bibliorum Editiones Mystici, Libri proprii cujuscumque 
Sects Christians, & Manuscriptii Membranei. Auctio fiet 
die 22 Octobris 1714, in Aldibus Defuncti in Platea Vulgo 
dicta. Haringvliet. Roterodami, Apud Fritsch et Bohm. 
8vo, 1714.” 

Benjamin Furly’s two elder sons succeeded their father 
after his death as merchants and shippers at Rotterdam, 
and also for a time pressed claims for lands in Pennsyl- 
vania.' Benjohan, the eldest son, married Martha Wright, 


1“ Pennsylvania Archives,” Second Series, Vol. XIX.; also “The 
German Pietists of Provincial Pennsylvania,” Vol. I. 
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a young woman from London, who died in 1718. She was 
buried September 18; a few weeks later, October 9, her 
babe was laid by her side. Twenty-five years afterwards, 
August 7, 1738, Benjohan Furly was buried in the family 
vault in the St. Laurentian Kerk, beside his wife, child, and 
parents. Of John Furly nothing is known, except that he 
became a leading merchant of Rotterdam and London, and 
left a family. 

Arent Furly, the youngest son, who was a great favorite 
of Locke and Lord Shaftesbury, entered the military service 
of England, aud went with Charles, Earl of Peterborough, 
to the West Indies in 1702-03, and in 1705 as his secretary 
to Spain, where his patron was General and Commander-in- 
Chief of Her Majesty’s forces. Several of the orders dated 
in the camp before Barcelona in 1705 are countersigned 
by Arent Furly. According to a letter from Lord Shaftes- 
bury to Benjamin Furly, he died early in the year 1712.' 
He was unmarried. 

Benjamin Furly’s daughter Dorothy, born July, 1710, 
married Thomas Forster, of Walthamstow, England, and it 
was his grandson Thomas Ignatius Maria Forster who 
published the volume of letters of Locke, Sidney, and 
Shaftesbury, so frequently quoted in this sketch. 

There are but few of the hundreds of American tourists 
that annually visit the Groote Kerk in Rotterdam, and 
wander through its broad aisles, who know that in the centre 
aisle in the nave rest the remains of Benjamin Furly and 
his kin, the man who was so instrumental in bringing about 
the first German immigration to America and in securing 
for the immigrants equal rights and privileges. 


1 “Original Letters,” etc., p. 205. 
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For THE SECURITY OF FORREIGNERS WHO MAY INCLINE TO PUR- 
CHASE LAND IN PENNSYLVANIA, BUT MAY DY BEFORE THEY 
THEMSELVS COME THEIR TO INHABIT. 


[The following paper, in the handwriting of Benjamin Furly, is 
among the “ Penn Papers” in possession of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania, It is endorsed “B F, Abridgm‘ out of Holland and 
Germany. Laws of Gov‘ Pense.” It contains a series of criticisms 
called forth by a comparison of the “ Frame of Government Signed by 
Penn April 25 1682, together with The Laws Agreed upon in England 
May 5. 1682,” and a paper called “The Fundamentall Constitutions of 
Pennsylvania,” a copy of which is also among the “ Penn Papers.” 
This last is a form of government that Penn, after considerable delib- 
eration, had decided upon as a suitable one for the government of his 
province, but which was abandoned for what we know as the “ Frame 
of Government.” This action does not appear to have been approved 
of by Furly, and hence his criticisms. As Furly’s comments were made 
upon the “Frame of Government” as finally published, it cannot be 
claimed that Penn was influenced by Furly in drafting his “ Frame,” 
unless it was through a correspondence of an earlier date. There is, how- 
ever, little doubt that the 21st section of the “Frame of Government,” 
included in the act of settlement passed at Philadelphia, March 1, 1683, 
which provides for the protection of the estates of aliens, was the result 
of Furly’s suggestion, and a further examination of that instrument, 
with Furly’s criticisms, might indicate an influence in other sections. 
The paper is interesting as showing how widely and earnestly Penn 
sought assistance in drafting the fundamental laws for his province, and 
the attention that was given to the subject.—F. D. S.] 


I 


If the forfeitures of forreigners Land do there fall to the Governor, as 
in England to the King, Let an Article be added to the frame, by w*h 
the Governour binds himself, Heirs & Assigns, that in Such cases he will 
not take any advantage thereat, but freely, & at his charge restore the 
said Lands to the heirs of the deceased forreigners fro[m] time to time 
for ever—— 

or II. 

If it will stand in Law, Let a Law be made, declaring every man 
naturally, by virtue of his purchased, Provided he send one to inhabit 
there, with full power to subscribe to the fundamentals of the Govern- 
ment. 

As it is in the Carolina Constitutions that every one who dos there in 
person, subscribe shal be thereby naturalized. 
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One, or both these, must be, or else persons dying after purchase 
before they can get over with their families to be Denizon’d or Natural- 
iz’d, their heirs may have their land forfeit to the King. 


Or III. 


A lease for 1 or 2000 years must be made them of their Lands, wth 
promise of renewing it at any time to the heirs that may be forreigners. 


Or IV. 

If neither of these Ways will secure the Lands payd for, to their 
heirs, Then there seems to me no other way, but for the Governo™ to 
give bond for the paying to their heirs so much mony, as the said 
Land shall be Valued at, at w' time Soever it shall be declared forfeit for 
want of naturalization 





Vv 


That a Law be made, as in the first draught of the Governor, Art:— 
on declaring all children to have an equal share in the estates of their 
parents, dying without will. 

VI. 

That all wils be so far regulated by Law That the children may not 
for meer will & plesure, & w'hout sufficient reason, be disinherited on 
the One side, nor the Parents deprived on the other side of a power of 
countenancing & rewarding Vertue, obedience & sweetnes, and dis- 
countenancing Vice & refractorynes in their children. 

In order wherunto Let the father have the full dispose of the one 
half of the childrens # parts of the state to dispose of in Legacies, & to 
such of his children as shal have bin most deserving. And the other 
half let be firmly establisht upon the children equally, as their Legit- 
ime portion. 

VII. 

ffor the more speedy peopling of the cuntry & drawing both Rich & 
Poor thither, wth is the indisputable Interest both of the Governor & 
free-holders Let a Law be made by w’h the Estates of Executors & 
Guardians for minors, shal be bound for to al intents & purposes for their 
tru & faithful administration of the Estates of minors & Orphans, till 
they have passed their acco's & are legally discharged. 

Let no man be permitted to refuse this so necessary charge in a Com- 
monwelth, except as in Holland, he can shew that he hath 7 children 
to take care of, or be alredy Executor to 3 wills, or hath persons nearer 
related to him, who in all probability will impose that charge upon him. 

This care for preserving the estates of Orphans has bin a great means 
to draw rich men into Holland. 

But they have bin defective in one thing, weh much impaires the 
Validity of their Registers, Viz, that they have not Registred therein 
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as well the names of all Executors as of all mortgages, w*h should have 
bin, seing all the Lands of such Executors are by this Law really 
mortgaged or bound to make good the Estates of Orphans & minors, 
whosoever has bought and payd for them, during such minority & Ad- 
ministration— 

That purchasers may be secured or at lest warned let the names of all 
Executors be registred in that book, where their Lands stand enregis- 
tred, a8 a Legall charge upon their Lands. 

And when they have accounted & are Legally discharged, Let them 
be, upon the Register, duly discharged. 

And because a due provision made for the Education of youth freely, 
in all arts, that may tend to the good of the Commonwelth, & for Aged 
& disabled persons, & orphans, that there may not be a beggar 
amongst, wil be an incouragement to both rich & Poore. 


VIII. 


Let a certain part of every mans gain, whether husband man, trades 
man, handy crafts man, marchant or by whatsoever name distinguisht 
be set apart, and brought into a common Tresury, whether +, 7; or 
do” part of their gain.’ I say gain, That so the laborios husband man 
may not, (as in that oppression of Tithes) be compelled to pay, where he 
reaps not, sufficient to pay for his seed & Labor &c.— 

Let this be set apart for these uses. 1. for erecting & maintaining of 
free schools. 2. for erecting & maintaining of hospitals for aged & dis- 
abled men & women, & orphans. 

And becaus men whose minds are corrupted by covetousnes may 
defraud the publick, and bring the charge to ly onely upon y* Con- 
scientios. 

Let every man that coms there tu inhabit engage to the observing of 
this Law, by a solemn subscription in open Court, upon penalty of 
being looked upon as a false man never to be recd. as a witness, much 
less admitted to any place of trust or proffit & the Republick, if it shall 
ever be made appear that he hath defrauded y* public, And to forfeit 
four times so much (} to y* publick Treasury & } to the discoverer) as 
he had saved, or intended to save to himself, by this vile and false 
Action. 

Thus both rich & poore will see a morall certainty, that, into w*‘ state 
soever they or their posterity shall come, they shall not want for being 
well provided for, & their children bred up to learning if capable & 
thereunto inclined. This fund may be employed for the transporting of 
poor families, that gladly would transport themselves, (but cannot for 
want of means) if any would but furnish them w‘h so much as is neces- 
sary to their transportation & settlement, upon their bonds to repay 


1 MARGINAL Note.—And as the Cuntry encreases let ye —— be kept in each county 
where it arises, 
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them again, wh a reasonable interest & allowance for their monyes & 
risico, as they should be able or could agree. 

Nor would this any way diminish the stock, but increase it by imploy- 
ing it upon interest & proffit for the risico, in a way that should bring 
advantage to the whole Province, & particularly to this fund for the use 
above mention’d. ‘ 

And for the Incouragement of any that may be willing to advance 
mony immediately towards bringing over such honest & industrious 
families this fund might be ingaged to them as a corroborativ security 
to the bonds made w‘h the persons that they should so contract with. 


IX. 
CONCERNING JURIES. 


Especially where life will be concerned, as in murther & Treason, 
where the Governor has no Power to pardon. 

Let God rather then men be intrusted with that affaire in the first place, 
that all corruption in packing of Juries to hurry men out of y* world 
w'hout just cause may be prevented. 

To wh purpose let the names of all the free-holders or such as are 
capable of serving, be written in papers, & let 48 draw, w°h done let the 
Prisoner have his liberty still to except giving sufficient Reasons to the 
Court that so things may go squarely on both sides. 

Onely in cases that will touch life, let no man that scruples to pass 
upon life in any case, be imposed upon—As I myself, & many more to me 
known do. 


x. 


That all causes be first heard in the precinct or provinciall court where 
the defendant resides except he be found within that of y* Plaintiff, & 
be there summoned to answer. And let not any cause be removed 
thence to any superior court till sentence be past, And that by way of 
appeal, putting in security for the charges of y* suit. 


XI. 

That if any man will finally appeal from y° last court in the province, 
to the king, he first deposits in court the sum w*h he is condemed to pay, 
and give security to pay treble dammages in case he loses his cause be- 
fore the king. 

XII. 


FOR THE AVOYDING OF NUMEROUS SUITS. 


If 2 men dealing together be indebted to each other, upon bills, bonds, 
bargains or whatsoever it be, provided they be of the same nature clear- 
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nes & Liquidity.’ Let the defendant in his answer acknowledge the debt, 
wh the plaintiff demands by bill, bond &¢—defalking what the plaintiff 
is owing to him upon like bill, bond &c.—That so he that is willing to 
pay what he ows, to one that is unwilling to do the same to him, may be 
allowed to defalk w* the plaintiff ows him, & pay him the rest, when the 
Jurie hath examined both their pretences, & found them of one nature. 
For what reason in the world is there that if I ow a man £500 upon a 
bond expired 8 days since—And he ows me £300 upon a bond expired 


3 since——w°h being demanded he has refused to pay ; in case he sue me 


for y* £500 I ow him, that I shall at same time have my case tryed 
whout making an other suit of Law of it? 

Much less is there reason, if he ow me £500 upon a bill, & I him but 
£300— That because he begins to sue me first having arrested me, I 
shal be Comdemed to pay my £300—And be to seek him when I can find 
him, to arrest him—for y* £500 he ows me, y* was due before my bond ? 

This brings to my mind to desire that every man, as in holland shal 
be bound to appear upon summons left at his dwelling, that so no man 
by skulking may prevent Justice. As I suppose it is here. 

Consider further that there are many Christians in holland & Ger- 
many that look upon it as unlawfull to sue any man at y® Law, as to 
fight wth armes These then having no other fence but their prudence 
in intrusting none but honst men. If they should prove mistaken, 
shal be made by a knave to pay £300 when in reality they ought to 
receive £200. wh, if they might in their defence be allowed to alledge 
by way of answer, they might receive. Or at lest they would be freed 
from being molested for payment of their bond; because the same Jury 
would determine, as well for them, as for their party. 

That a way be establisht for making sentences passed by Arbitrators as 
valid as any other in the cuntry, as in Holland, Thus. The partyes 
having signed to submitt their matters to such men, Let the compromise 
be sent to y* superior court & their ratification of that act be confirmed 
by them—— 

CONCERNING PAYING DEBTS. 
XIII. 


Let all Lands & goods be lyable to sale for payments of debts, this is 
just & honest the keeping any part free (as in y* 14" Law) tends to en- 
courage vile knavery. 

XIV. 

Seven yeers possessions, is too short a time to give an unquestionable 
right—as in y® 15 [16] Law. 

1 MARGINAL NotEe.—That bills, bonds & other specialties be assignable from one to 
another. But he that receivs such ought first to require of y* debtor whether he hath 


not as liquid, & adjusted a debt to stop, upon the bill, bond &c. that should be trans- 
ferred to him— 
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XV. 
That the term Contenements in y* 18" Law be explayned. 


XVI. 


That care be taken that, if deeds sent over to be registred be lost, the 
persons shall not lose their lands. w*h must be, by a Register here. Or 
Copies Notariall sent, or kept here must be admitted. 


XVII. 


That in case of murder (L:rs) y* $ of y* state go rather to y® next of 
kin to the sufferer (w*h may be a poore widdow w many fatherless chil- 
dren) & but 4 to y® kindred of the Criminall—If any difference—But half 
to each seems as equall—& In case of Treason } to y* kindred, & } to 
y® publick Treasury. 


XIX. 


The 26" [36] Law enjoyning all to abstain from Labour on y° first day 
may prove a vile snare to y* conscience of many in this day, who do not 
look upon that day as of any other then human institution, & may be 
pressed in spirit (whether right or wrong is not the question) sometimes 
to work upon that day, to testify agt that superstitious conceit that it is 
of divine institution, & is the Christian sabbath. 

Onely thus far there may a service be in Setting Servants at liberty 
from the oppressions of grinding, covetos masters &c—that it be declared 
that no master shall compell his servant to labor on that day because its 
fit y‘ y* very body of man & beast should have some rest from their con- 
tinuall labor—— 


XX. 


That no publick Tax be for longer then a year. w*h will make y® 
Assembly always necessary. And consequently keep ministers in aw. 


XXIL 


That if any man arrest another going out of y* Province he be ready 
wh his declaration & evidence the next day & that he put in security— 
for y° charges & dammages sustayned by that stop, if he be found in 
the wrong. 

XXII. 


That a forme of a deed be agreed upon, thats short & plain that we 
be not bound to the tricks of y® Lawyers of England. 

And let possession be given & taken as in holl* in open court, by the 
persons themselves or their atturneys. 
In holland the mode is thus. The seller takes his hat, & turning y*® 
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crown downwards holds it by 2 fingers & his thumb. The buyer like- 
wise takes hold of it, & the seller says that he thereby surrenders to him 
all his right & title leaving y* hat in y* hand of the buyer, who after- 
wards givs it him and there’s an end. 


XXIII. 

Let no blacks be brought in directly. And if any come out of Vir- 
ginia, Maryld. -or-elsewhere-in families that have formerly bought them 
else where Let them be declared (as in y® west jersey constitutions) free 
at 8 years end. 





XXIV. 


That the Royalties being not in the deeds expressed be added to the 
frame as an article, & the liberty of hunting, fowling, fishing exprest 
in plain terms. And afterwards in the Register. Things securing mens 
rights & properties cannot be writ too plain. 


That w°h I have now further to add is that I far prefer thy first draught 
to this last, as being most equall, most faire, & most agreeing with the just 


1 This passage is very interesting if, as the language seems to imply, 
it proposed, at that early day, the prohibition of negro slavery in Penn- 
sylvania. Unfortunately, Furly has failed to express himself clearly, 
and his handwriting adds to the obscurity of the passage. The words 
in and directly are separate, but it looks as if they were intended to form 
the one word “ indirectly.” His habit of leaving spaces between sylla- 
bles of words of the entirety of which there can be no doubt supports 
this theory. The importance of the difference between in directly and 
indirectly will be seen at once. If no blacks were to be brought directly 
in, and if those coming from Virginia and Maryland in families that had 
owned them before removing to Pennsylvania were to be free in eight 
years, the provision was clearly an anti-slavery one. But if the passage 
means “Let no blacks be brought indirectly,”—that is, let none be 
brought in but those coming direct from Africa and sold into slavery, 
and if those from the neighboring provinces of Virginia and Maryland 
were to be free in eight years,—then the provision was simply one reg- 
ulating the importation of slaves, and was in the interest of parties 
engaged in the African slave-trade. This was always a favorite occu- 
pation of the Dutch, but Furly’s character would not lead us to suppose 
that he engaged in it. The erasure of the two words “ or elsewhere” 
after Virginia and Maryland seems to imply that it was not Furly’s 
intention to prohibit entirely the importation of slaves; or it is possible 
that they were struck out to avoid tautology, as they appear again in the 
next line. : 

The provision referred to in the West Jersey constitution is at present 
unknown to us, and if discovered may throw some light on Furly’s 
intentions.—F. D. 8. 
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wise, & prudent constitutions of our Ancestors. And most likely to 
keep us in a good, & fair Correspondence w'h y*® Nation, wh, & y* In- 
terest thereof will stand, when that of a few corrupt & guilty Courtiers 
—will sink, &&—— 

Indeed I wonder who should put thee upon altering them for these, 
And as much how thou couldst ever yield to such athing. Especially 
after thou wert so much satisfyed in them as to charge all thy children, 
& theirs, to love & preserve them as being y® establishmt. of thee 
their father & Ancestor, as the discharge of thy conscience to God the 
giver of this cuntry to thee & them, & as they hope to keep it & his 
blessing upon it. 

As much do I wonder that any of the free holders that had subscribed 
y™ wh much clearness & satisfaction as the Ground & Rule of All future 
Laws, & Goverment, promising everyone for himself that, by Gods as- 
sistance they would remember love & preserve y™ to the uttermost of their 
power, as fundamentals, inviolably, charging their posterity to do the 
same, as they hope to enjoy what they should leave them, & the blessing of 
God with it. 

Who has turned you aside from these good beginnings to establish 
things unsavory & unjust; as fundamentals to wh all Generations to 
come should be bound ? 

The 3* Constitution, wch gives the Assembly the power of making & 
abolishing all Laws, & whatsoever is the privilege of an English house 
of Commons, the power of determining how long, within their yeer to 
sit, Is more fair, & equall then the 29 [19] of y* new frame, w*h de- 
prives them of both. 

The 5" constitution that provides agt. any deputyes betraying his 
trust in Voting agt. his principals, or Electors, by obliging him to bring 
instructions. Is in the new, without ground in my judgmt left out. 

The 8" Constitution w*h lodges but a consultative faculty in the 
Councill of 48. [upon] the bills & proposals of y* Assembly, & then to 
propose their deliberations by way of conference to the Assembly. 

Is much more faire & equall, in my mind, then the 5 & 7" of y* new 
frame w*h take from y* Gen: Assembly, the whole faculty of proposing 
any bills, & lodges it solely in y* provinciall Councill. w*h seems to be a 
divesting of the peoples representatives (in time to come) of y* greatest 
right they have. & will lay morally a certain foundation for dissension 
amongst our successors. And render the patronizers of this new frame 
Obnoxious to future parliaments. For the people of England can 
never, by any prescription of time be dispossessed of that natural! right 
of propounding Laws to be made: by their representatives. Let us 
then in settling foundations avoid such precipices. 

And let the Generall Assembly be restored to those powers & priviledges 
wh thy first constitutions do give it, & the Provinciall Councill whether 
of 48. or 72, brought to its place, there allotted to it. 
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And if upon conference they cannot agree—Let those matters, w°h 
can never be many, be reserved to y* judgment of god, by Lott or, by 
the # of the numbers of y® provinciall Councill & Generall Assembly. 

However I would not be misunderstood, as if I judged it absolutely 
necessary that now, at y® beginning there should be an Assembly of 
200, & a councill of 72. For I know not but 72, may be a very compe- 
tent number of Representatives for such a body of people as may be 
upon the place in our day. And consequently if y* people did—once a 
yeare chuse 72 persons as their representatives after y* first yeare (where 
all freeman may conveniently appear & vote for themselves) it might 
be enough. 

But what I speak is with reference to future ages, when y* very frame 
supposes it may be needfull to have 500 representatives; unto w*h 
times this frame shal be as binding, as it is at this day, & whatsoever 
inconvenience may then [be] found in it, at that day, cannot be removed, 
without the consent of y* Governor, who 500 yeare hence may be such a 
man, as y® present Govern’ if he could help, would not allow the 
meanest office of Trust in the Goverm'. 

My earnest intreaty then is that these foundations be not layd as un- 
alterable, as they are, but onely to continue for a tearm of years or for y* 
life of y* present governor: 

And then be alterable by # of y* 2 assemblys as above mentioned. 

For to have a great nation bound up to have no laws but w* two 
thirds of 72 men shall think fit to propound. Whereof but 24 shall be 
yearly chosen, & sit 3 years to be corrupted by a Governor who hath 3 
Voyces, that is y, of y® Quorum is not consistent w'h the publick safety 
wh is, & always will remain, the supreme Law, & bring to certain 
distruction all y* go about to make it Void. 

I should like it much better that they were chosen every 3 months by 
the Generall Assembly or by the people, y‘ so they might not be so 
liable to be corrupted by an ill minded, ambitios Governor, for such 
opportunities do present for mischief in 3 years that do not in 3/m. at 
lest their designs are not so easily brought to perfection in 3/m. as in 
8/years. 

Concerning Nomination of Judges &e«—— 

Let y* nomination of 2 be by the Gen. Assembly: & election of one 
by the Prov. Councill. w*h is y* safer way, then to hang the finall elec- 
tion upon one man w*h if not good & vertuous may make an ill use of 
it and attract to himself bribers & flatterers w°h I would never expose 
my posterity to— 

Concerning y* committees. 

Let them all be subjected to the animadversions of y® Gen. Assembly, 
especially those of Justice, & y* treasury. 

Finally, if this frame be continued, I desire at lest. That to y* 6" 
Article be added the word Onely, & ye words No Negatives. To prevent 
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that most absurd interpretation of that Article, That because the Gov- 
ernor, has not in terminis renounced a right to a Negative Voice, or not 
said Onely a treble Voice, Therefore he has, to help him at a dead lift 
right to use a Negative when his treble Voice will not do. 

That y* Generall assembly have a right of proposing as well as y® 
provinciall councill. 

That to y* 9* [19] Article be added these words (instead of as may be) 
as they shall judg needfull to Impeach such criminalls as they shall judge 
fit. 


That they have right to adjourn or prorogue themselves. And y*® 
Prov: Councill of calling them sooner, if need be. 

That y* 23. & 24 Articles of y* frame & 1st & 3* Laws—for ratification 
of them may be expunged. Because it binds our posterity forever, & 
gives the Governor a Negative Voice in these 2 grand cases of y* provin- 
ciall & Generall Assembly (tho’ some that have read y™ could not beleeve 
it)—1 And to secure liberty of conscience, 2 balletting in elections & 
Resolutions, 3 y* way of tryalls, 4 gavelkind for succession of estates 
reall & personall, 5 marriages, 6 y° Registry, 7 speedy justice, 8 Law in 
English, 9 property &c—may be establisht as fundamentals; w*h should 
be delivered to y® supreme assembly to be onely conservators of, & y® 
utmost penalty upon any that at any time in any councill should move 
for y® alteration of any of them wh will be all the security we can have, 
or desire—— 
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WASHINGTON AFTER THE REVOLUTION, 1784-1799. 
BY WILLIAM 8. BAKER. 
(Continued from page 196.) 
1788. 
TUESDAY, JANUARY 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “I have the pleasure to inform you, 
that there is the greatest prospect of its [the Constitution] 
being adopted by the people. It has its opponents, as any 
system formed by the wisdom of man would undoubtedly 
have; but they bear but a small proportion to its friends, 
and differ among themselves in their objections. Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, and New Jersey have already decided in 
its favor, the first by a majority of two to one, and the two 
last unanimously.” — Washington to William Gordon. 


The National Constitution was ratified by the different States in the fol- 
lowing order: Delaware, December 7, 1787; Pennsylvania, December 12; 
New Jersey, December 18; Georgia, January 2, 1788; Connecticut, January 
9; Massachusetts, February 6; Maryland, April 28; South Carolina, May 
28; New Hampshire, June 21; Virginia, June 25; New York, July 26; 
North Carolina, November 21, 1789; Rhode Island, May 29, 1790. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 6. . 

At Mount Vernon: “ January 5.—About Eight oclock in 
the evening we were alarmed, and the house a good deal 
endangered by the soot of one of the Chimneys taking fire 
& burning furiously, discharging great flakes of fire on the 
Roof but happily by having aid at hand and proper exertion 
no damage ensued.” — Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, JANUARY 8. 

At Mount Vernon: “There are some things in the new 
form, I will readily acknowledge, which never did, and I 
am persuaded never will, obtain my cordial approbation ; 
but I did then conceive, and do now most firmly believe, 
that in the aggregate it is the best constitution, that can be 
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obtained at this epoch, and that this, or a dissolution of the 
Union, awaits our choice, and is the only alternative before 
us. Thus believing, I had not, nor have I now, any hesita- 
tion in deciding on which to lean.” — Washington to Edmund 
Randolph. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 9. 

At Mount Vernon: “ January 9.—Col* [Edward] Car- 
rington came here to Dinner—I continued at home all 
day.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ January 10.—Col* Carrington left this after breakfast (on my horses) 
for Colchester; to meet the Stage.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 65. 

At Mount Vernon : “ Perceiving that the Federalist, under 
the signature of PusLius, is about to be republished, I 
would thank you to forward to me three or four copies, one 
of which to be bound, and inform me of the cost.”— Wash- 
ington to James Madison, at New York. 


The ‘ Federalist,” a collection of essays written in favor of the new 
Constitution by James Madison, John Jay, and Alexander Hamilton, under 
the signature of Pusiius, was first published in book form at New York 
in May, 1788, in two 12mo volumes. Only one copy of the book is in- 
cluded in the inventory of the library at Mount Vernon, made after the 
death of Washington. It was valued at one dollar and a half. These 
volumes, handsomely bound, were gold at Philadelphia in November, 1876, 
for one hundred dollars, and resold February, 1891, in the same city, for 
nineteen hundred dollars. 

Under date of August 28, 1788, Washington wrote to Alexander Hamil- 
ton, ‘‘ As the perusal of the political papers under the signature of PuBLIvs 
has afforded me great satisfaction, I shall certainly consider them as claim- 
ing a most distinguished place in my library. I have read every perform- 
ance, which has been printed on one side and the other of the great question 
lately agitated, so far as I have been able to obtain them; and, without an 
unmeaning compliment, I will say, that I have seen no other so well calcu- 
lated, in my judgment, to produce conviction on an unbiassed mind, as the 
production of your triumvirate.” 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 
At Mount Vernon: “ February 13.—The Marq’ de Chap- 
pedelaine (introduced by letters from Gen' Knox, M' Bing- 
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ham &c*) Capt Enew (a British Officer) Col? Fitzgerald, 
M’ Hunter, M* Nelson & M* Ingraham came here to Dinner 
—all of whom returned [to Alexandria] after it except the 
last.””— Washington’s Diary. 


‘“* February 14.—On my return from Riding [to the plantations], I found 
the Margq* de Chappedelaine and Docter Lee here—both of whom stayed all 
Night. February 15.—Let out a Fox (which had been taken alive some 
days ago) and after chasing it an hour lost it. The Marquis de Chappe- 
delaine & M* Ingraham returned to Alexandria after Dinner.’’— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 

FRIDAY, MAROH 14. 

At Alexandria: “ March 14.—Went. with M™ Washing- 
ton to Alexandria—Visited Capt® Conway Doct* Craik, Col? 
Sam’ Hanson, M* Murray, & M* Porter with the last of 
whom we dined—returned in the Even.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 

‘“* March 17.—Went up [to Alexandria] (accompanied by Col* Humphreys) 
to the Election of Delegates to the Convention of this State (for the purpose 
of considering the New form of Governmt which has been recommended 
to the United States); When Doct* Stuart and Col* [Charles] Simms were 
chosen with out opposition—Dined at Col* Fitzgeralds and returned in the 
Evening.’’— Washington’s Diary. 

TUESDAY; MARCH 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “ March 18.—M* Madison on his way 
from New York to Orange [County] came in before dinner 
and stayed all Night.”— Washington’s Diary. 


‘* March 20.—M* Madison (in my Carriage) went after breakfast to Col- 
chester to fall in with the Stage.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 6. 

At Mount Vernon: “ April 6.—Sent my two Jackasses 
to the Election at Marlborough in Maryl* that they might 
be seen.” — Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 8. 

At Abingdon: “April 8.—About 10 oclock, in company 
with Col* Humphreys, M™ Washington, Harriott Washing- 
VoL. xIx.—21 
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ton' and Washington Custis I set of for Abingdon— 
where we dined and stayed all Night.” Washington’s Diary. 


“ April 9.—Dined at Abingdon and returned home in the evening—all, 
except Harriot Washington.”— Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 18. 

At Alexandria: “ April 13.—Went to Church at Alex- 
andria accompanied by Col’ Humphreys M* Lear, & Wash- 
ington Custis—brought Hariot Washington home with us 
who had been left at Abingdon & came to Church with M" 
Stuart.”— Washington’s Diary. 


At Alexandria, Washington attended Christ Church (Protestant Epis- 
copal), erected in 1778, and still standing, the present rector being Dr. 
Henderson Suter.? The Rev, David Griffith, chaplain of the Third Virginia 
Regiment in the Revolution, and who was a frequent visitor at Mount 
Vernon, officiated from 1780 unti] his decease in 1789. Dr. Griffith was 
succeeded by Bryan Fairfax, brother of George William Fairfax, of ‘‘ Bel- 
voir,” who served from 1790 to 1792. The Rev. Thomas Davis, toward 
whose salary Washington made an annual subscription of ten pounds, and 
who officiated at his funeral, succeeded Mr. Fairfax. The church owns a 
Bible, presented to it by George Washington Parke Custis, which formerly 
belonged to General Washington. 


MONDAY, APRIL 21. 

At Alexandria: “ April 21.—Went to Alexandria to the 
Election of a Senator for the district and delegates for the 
County in the General Assembly—when M* Pope was 
chosen for the first and M* Roger West, and Doct* Stuart 
for the latter—Dined at Doct* Cr“ and came home in the 
evening.” — Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, APRIL 28, 

At Mount Vernon: “ All the public attention has been, 
for many months past, engrossed by a new constitution. It 
has met with some opposition from men of abilities, but it 
has been much more ably advocated. Six States have ac- 
cepted it. The opinion is, that Maryland and South Caro- 





1 The youngest child of Samuel Washington, brother of the General, who 
died in 1781. She married (July 4, 1796) Andrew Parks, of Baltimore. 
* Dr. Suter died August 25, 1895. 
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lina will soon do the same. One more State only will be 
wanting to put the government into execution.” — Washing- 
ton to Count de Rochambeau. 


According to the provisions of Article VII., the ratification of the conven- 
tions of nine States was requisite for the establishment of the Constitution 
between the States so ratifying the same. Maryland accepted it on the day 
the above quoted letter was written, South Carolina on May 238, and 
New Hampshire, the ninth State, on June 21. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 30. 

At Mount Vernon: “Influenced by a heartfelt desire to 
promote the cause of science in general, and the prosperity 
of the College of William and Mary in particular, I accept 
the office of chancellor in the same; and request you will 
be pleased to give official notice thereof to the learned body, 
who have thought proper to honor me with the appoint- 
ment.” — Washington to Samuel Griffin. 


“* May 15.—Visited all the Plantations—and the Brick yard—where a 
small kiln of Brick were forming to Burn.’’— Washington's Diary. 


SATURDAY, MAY 17. 

At Mount Vernon: “ May 17—M™* [Robert] Morris, Miss 
Morris and her two Sons [Robert and Thomas] (lately ar- 
rived from Europe) came here about 11 Ocl*.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 

“* May 18.—About one oclock, Ool® Andrew Lewis of Bottetout came in 
—dined, & returned to Alexandria in the afternoon. May 20.—Rid in 
company with M™ Morris, M™ Washington, the two M* Morris’s & Col* 
Humphreys to my Mill, and returned home thro’ French* & the Ferry 
Plantations & by the Brick yard. May 22.—M™ Morris having (by the 
Stage of yesterday) Received a request from M* Morris to proceed to Rich- 
mond, set off for that place ab‘ 9 oclock this Morning, with her two Sons & 
daughter.—Col* Humphreys & myself accompanied her to Colchester, & 
returned to dinner.””— Washington's Diary. 


SATURDAY, MAY 381. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “ May 81.—After an early dinner, 
in company with Col* Humphreys, I set out for a meeting 
of the Directors of the Potomack Company to be held at 
the Falls of Shenandoah on Monday next—reached M’ Fair- 
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fax’s [Towlston] about an hour by Sun, who with his Lady 
were at Alexandria; but a cloud which threatened rain, 
induced us notwithstanding to remain there all night.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


‘* June 1.—About Sunrise, we set out for the Great Falls, where having 
met M* Smith (the assistant Manager who resides at the works at the Seneca 
falls) we examined the Canal, banks and other operations at this place . . . 
from hence we proceeded by a small cut, & wall About a mile higher up 
the River to the Seneca falls. . . . At this place we breakfasted, and in 
Company with M*' Smith continued our journey—Dined at Leesbur gh—& 
lodged at Mt Jn® Houghs. June 2.—About 5 oclock, after an early break- 
fast, we set off, pilotted by M* Hugh [? Hough] thro’ by Roads, over the 
short hills—by the House & Mill of one Belt for the M° of Shenandoah 
where we arrived partly by a good & partly by a rugged Road at half after 
eight oclovck—distance about 12 Miles—Soon after came Gov? Johnson, 
and about 10 ocluck Govt Lee & Col° Gilpin arrived—We then, together 
crossed the River, walked up to the head of the Canal on the Maryland 
side & viewed all the Works. . . . After dinner the board set. . . . June 3. 
—Having accomplished all the business that came before the board by 10 
oclock—the members seperated—and I (Cole Humphreys having returned 
the day before) went to my Brothers [Charles] about eight miles off—dined 
there—and continued on in the Afternoon to Colonel Warner Washington’s 
where I spent the evening. June 4.—About 7 o’clock I left this place, Fair- 
field, bated at a small Tavern (Bacon fort) 15 Miles distant—dined at the 
Tavern of one Lacey 14 Miles further and lodged at Newgate 16 Miles 
lower down.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 5. 

At Mount Vernon: “ June 5.—After an early breakfast I 
continued my journey by the upper and lower churches of 
this Parish [Truro] & passing through my Plantations at 
Dogue Run, Frenchs, and the Ferry—and the New Barn I 
reached home about Noon in about 28 Miles riding where 
I found Col? Humphreys who had just got in before me 
from Abingdon.”— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, JUNE 9. 

At Mount Vernon: “ June 9.—Capt* [Joshua] Barney, in 
the Miniature Ship Federalist—as a present from the Mer- 
chants of Baltimore to me arrived here to Breakfast with 
her and stayed all day & Night.”— Washington’s Diary. 
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The citizens of Baltimore celebrated the adoption of the Constitution in 
Maryland by a procession in which a smal! boat fifteen feet in length, com- 
pletely rigged and perfectly equipped as a ship, called ‘‘ The Federalist,’’ was a 
conspicuous feature. It was mounted on wheels and drawn by four horses. 
Captain Barney commanded the ship. After the pageant was over, it was 
resolved to present the ship to General Washington, in the name of the mer- 
chants and ship-owners of Baltimore. It was launched and navigated by 
Captain Barney down the Chesapeake Bay to the mouth of the Potomac, 
and thence up the river to Mount Vernon. ‘The Federalist” was driven 
from her moorings on the night of July 23 by a high northeast wind, 
and sunk. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 10. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “June 10.—Between 9 and 10 
Oclock set out for Fredericksburgh, accompanied by M™ 
Washington, on a visit to my Mother—Made a visit to M" 
& M™ Thompson in Colchester—& reached Col* [Thomas] 
Blackburns to dinner, where we lodged—he was from 
home.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ June 11.—About Sun rise we continued our journey—breakfasted at 
Stafford Court House and intended to have dined at Mt Fitzhughs of Chat- 
ham but he and Lady being from home we proceeded to Fredericksburgh— 
alighted at my Mothers and sent the Carriage & horses to my Sister Lewis’s 
—where we dined and lodged—As we also did the next day [June 12], the 
first in company with Mr* Fitzhugh, Col* Carter & Cole Willis and their 
Ladies, and Gen' Weedon—The day following (Friday) we dined in a large 
Company at Mansfield (Mt Man Page’s)—on Saturday we visited Gen! 
Spotswoods dined there & returned in the Evening to My Sisters.””"— Wash- 


tngton’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, JUNE 16. 

At Fredericksburg: “ June 15.—On Sunday we went to 
Church [St. George’s]—the Congregation being alarmed 
(without cause) and suppos* the Gallery at the N° End was 
about to fall, were thrown into the utmost confusion; and 
in the precipitate Retreat to the doors many got hurt— 
Dined in a large Company at Col Willis’s—Where, taking 
leave of my friends, we re-crossed the River, and spent the 
evening at Chatham.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ June 16.—Before five o’clock we left it [Chatham]—travelled to Dum- 
fries to breakfast—and reached home to a late dinner and found that Capt" 
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Barney had left it about half an hour before for Alexandria to proceed in 
the Stage of Tomorrow for Baltimore.’’— Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “ We have had a backward spring 
and summer, with more rainy and cloudy weather than 
almost ever has been known; still the appearance of crops 
in some parts of the country is favorable, as we may gen- 
erally expect will be the case, from the difference of soil 
and variety of climate in so extensive a region; insomuch 
that I hope, some day or other, we shall become a store- 
house and granary for the world.” — Washington to the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 28. 

At Alexandria: “ June 28.—The Inhabitants of Alexan- 
dria having received the News of the Ratification of the 
proposed Constitution by this State, and that of New 
Hampshire—and having determined on public Rejoicings, 
part of which to be in a dinner, to which this family was 
envited Col? Humphreys my Nephew G. A. Washington & 
myself went up to it and returned in the Afternoon.”— 


Washington’s Diary. 


t June 28.—Thus the citizens of Alexandria, when convened, constituted 
the first public company in America, which had the pleasure of pouring a 
libation to the prosperity of the ten States, that had actually adopted the 
general government. The day itself is memorable for more reasons than 
one. It was recollected, that this day is the anniversary of the battles of 
Sullivan’s Island and Monmouth. I have just returned from assisting at 
the entertainment.”’— Washington to Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. 


FRIDAY, JULY 4. 

At Mount Vernon: “July 4.—In the Afternoon, M* 
Madison and Doct* Stuart, with a Son of M* Will™ Lee 
arrived from Richmond.”— Washington’s Diary. 


July 5.—I remained at home all day with M* Madison. July 7.—After 
dinner—M!* Madison, and the Son of M* Lee went (in my Carriage) to 
Alexandria in order to proceed on to New York in the Stage tomorrow.’”’— 
Washington's Diary. 
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WEDNESDAY, JULY 9. 

At Mount Vernon: “ July 9.—A Capt® Gregory (a french 
Gentlem* who served in the American Navy last War & 
now in the Service of Rob Morris Esq") came here by Water 
from Dumfries—Dined, Supped and returned.”— Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, JULY 12. 

At Mount Vernon: “ July 12.—To a late Breakfast M* & 
M® Rob‘ Morris, their two Sons & Daughter and M* Gouv*" 
Morris came.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ July 15.—About 11 o’clock M™ Washington & myself accompanied M* 
M™ Morris &c. as far as Alexandria on their return to Philadelphia— 
We all dined (in a large Company) at Mt Will™ Hunters; after which M* 
Morris & his family proceeded and M™ Washington, Cole Humphreys & 
myself ret*.”.— Washington's Diary. 


SUNDAY, JULY 20. . 

At Mount Vernon: “You will permit me to say, that a 
greater drama is now acting on this theatre, than has here- 
tofore been brought on the American stage, or any other in 
the world. We exhibit at present the novel and astonish- 
ing spectacle of a whole people deliberating calmly on what 
form of government will be most conducive to their happi- 
ness ; and deciding with an unexpected degree of unanimity 
in favor of a system, which they conceive calculated to 
answer the purpose.”-—— Washington to Sir Edward Newenham. 


TUESDAY, JULY 29. i 

At Mount Vernon; “ July 29.—A M* Vender Kemp—a 
Dutch Gent* who had suffered by the troubles in Holland 
and who was introduced to me by the Marquis de la Fayette 
came here to Dinner. July 30.—M* Vender Kemp re- 
turned.”— Washington’s Diary. 


Francis Adrian Vander Kemp, at one time a minister of the Mennonite 
congregation at Leyden, and who subsequently had 9 command in the army 
of Holland, arrived with his family at New York, May 4, 1788. The fol- 
lowing reference to his visit at Mount Vernon, taken from his manuscript 
journal, is furnished by the Rev. Roswell Randall Hoes: ‘I arrived at last at 
Mount Vernon, where simplicity and erder, unadorned grandeur and dignity 
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had taken up their abode. . . . There seemed to me, to skulk somewhat of a 
repulsive coldness—not congenial with my mind, under a courteous de- 
meanor; and I was infinitely better pleased by the unassuming modest 
gentleness of the Lady, than with the conscious superiority of her Consort. 
There was a chosen Society—Col. Humphrey was there. I was charmed 
with his manners—his conversation; He knew, how to please—he knew, 
how to captivate, when he deemed it worth.” 

Mr. Vander Kemp first settled at Esopus (now Kingston) on the Hudson 
River, and finally at Trenton, New York, originally called Oldenbarneveld. 
On February 22, 1800, he delivered at Oldenbarneveld a eulogy on Wash- 
ington, which was published at Amsterdam, the same year, under the title, 
‘* Lofrede op George Washington, te Oldenbarneveld, den 22 sten van 
Sprokkelmaand, 1800 in Oneida District, Staat van New York, in de En- 
gelsche taale uitgesprooken, door Franc. ADR. VANDER Kemp.” 8vo, 


pp. 80. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 4. 

At Alexandria: “ August 4.—Went up to Alexandria to 
a meeting of the Potomack Company; the business of 
which was finished about Sun down—but matters which 
came more properly before the Directors obliged me to stay 
in Town all Night—Dined at Wises—and lodged at Col° 
Fitzgeralds.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“* August 5.—The business before the Board of Directors detaining till 
near two oclock (I dined at Col* Fitzgeralds) and returned home in the 
aftern®.””— Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 12. 
At Warburton, Maryland: “ August 12.—The whole 
family, accompanied by Col? Humphreys and M* [George] 


Calvert crossed the River—dined with Mr. Geo: Digges— 
& returned in the Evening.” — Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 20. 

At Alexandria: “ August 20.—Went up to Alexandria 
with M™ Washington—dined at M* [Philip Richard] Fen- 
dalls and returned in the evening.””— Washington’s Diary. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 28. 

At Mount Vernon: “On the delicate subject [the Presi- 
dency] with which you conclude your letter, I can say 
nothing, because the event alluded to may never happen, 
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and because, in case it should occur, it would be a point of 
prudence to defer forming one’s ultimate and irrevocable 
decision, so long as new data might be afforded for one to 
act with the greater wisdom and propriety.”— Washington 
to Alexander Hamilton. 


From Colonel Hamilton’s Letter.—‘I take it for granted, Sir, you have 
concluded to comply with what will, no doubt, be the general call of your 
country in relation to the new government. You will permit me to say, 
that it is indispensable you should lend yourself to its first operations. It 
is to little purpose to have introduced a system if the weightiest influence 
is not given to its firm establishment in the outset.’’—August 13. 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 


At Mount Vernon: “ September 11.—M™ Plater and her 
two daughters, and M’ George Digges and his Sister came 
here to dinner and stayed all Night.”— Washington’s Diary. 


“ September 18.—Rid with M™ Plater and M™ Washington to the Mill 
and New Barn. Col® [George] Plater, M' Hall & a Mt Mathews came here 
(from M* Digges’s) just after we had dined—stayed all Night. September 
14.—Col* Plater, his lady & daughters M* Digges & his Sister; and M* 
Hall; and Mt Mathews went away after breakfast.”— Washington’s Diary. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 22. 


At Mount Vernon: “I am glad Congress have at last 
decided upon an ordinance for carrying the new govern- 
ment into execution.” — Washington to Henry Lee. 


“ September 13, 1788.—Whereas, the convention assembled in Philadel- 
phia, pursuant to the resolution of Congress, of the 21st of February, 1787, 
did, on the 17th of September, in the same year, report to the United States, 
in Congress assembled, aconstitution for the people of the United States ; 
whereupon, Congress, on the 28th of the same September, did resolve 
unanimously, ‘ That the said report, with the resolutions and letter accom- 
panying the same, be transmitted to the several legislatures, in order to be 
submitted to a convention of delegates, chosen in each state by the people 
thereof, in conformity of the resolves of the convention, made and provided 
in that case;’ And whereas the constitution so reported by the convention, 
and by Congress transmitted to the several legislatures, has been ratified in 
the manner therein declared to be sufficient for the establishment of the 
same, and such ratifications, duly authenticated, have been received by 
Congress, and are filed in the office of the secretary ; therefore,— 

“ Resolved, That the first Wednesday in January next be the day for 
appointing electors in the several states, which, before the said day shall 
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have ratified the said constitution; that the first Wednesday in February 
next, be the day for the electors to assemble in their respective states, and 
vote for a president; and that the first Wednesday in March next, be the 
time, and the present seat of Congress [New York] the place for com- 
mencing proceedings under the said constitution.”—Journal of Congress. 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 8. 

At Abingdon: “ October 3.—Went with M™ Washington 
to Abingdon, to visit M™ Stuart who was sick.” — Washing- 
ton’s Diary. 

" October 4.—At Abingdon still. October 5.—Returned home after break- 
fast—and reached it about 11 oc*.’”"— Washington's Diary. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

At Alexandria: “ October 21.—Went up to Alexandria to 
move the Court to appoint Commissioners to settle the 
Acc* of the Administration of Col* Tho* Colvills Estate to 
whose Will I was an Executor. . . . I dined at M* Fendalls 
& came home in the Afternoon.” — Washington’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, OCTOBER 26. 

At Pohick Church: “ October 26.—Went to Pohick 
Church and returned home to dinner—found D* Stuart at 
M‘ Vernon who dined there & returned home afterwards.” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


“‘ October 31.—Finished pruning the Weeping Willows & other Trees in 
the Serpentine walks front of the House and was on the point of Riding 
when M* William Fitzhugh Jun‘ (of Maryland) came in, about 10 o’clock 
—after whom Col* Henry Lee arrived both stay’d dinner and the latter all 
night.—Remained at home all day.’’— Washington's Diary. 


SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 2.—After dinner word 
was bro‘ from Alexandria that the Minister of France was 
arrived there and intended down here to dinner—Accord- 
ingly, a little before Sun setting, he (the Count de Mous- 
tiers)' his Sister the Marchioness de Bretan [Brehan]—the 





1 fleonor-Frangois-Elie Comte de Moustier succeeded the Chevalier de 
la Luzerne as Minister from France to the United States in 1787. He 
returned to France in October, 1789. 
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Marquis her Son and M* du Ponts! came in.”— Washington’s 
Diary. 


“* November 3.—Remained at home all day.—Cole Fitzgerald & Doctr. 
Craik came down to dinner—& with the copy of an address (which the 
Citizens of Alexandria meant to present to the Minister) waited on him to 
know when he would receive it. M* Lear went to Alexandria to invite 
some of the Gentlemen and Ladies of the Town to dine with the Count & 
Marchioness here tomorrow. November 4.—M* Herbert & his Lady, M* 
Potts & his Lady, Mt Ludwell Lee & his Lady, and Miss Nancy Craik 
came here to dinner and returned afterward.’’— Washington’s Diary. 
WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 65. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 5.—The Minister & Ma- 
dame de Bretan expressing a desire to Walk to the New 
Barn—we accordingly did so—and from thence through 
Frenchs Plantation to My Mill and from thence home com- 
pleating a tour of at least Seven Miles. Previous to this, 
in the Morning before breakfast I rid to the Ferry, Frenchs, 
D: Run and Muddy hole Plantations.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ November 6.—About Nine Oclock the Minister of France, the Mar- 
chioness de Bretan & their Suit left this on their Return for New York I 
accompanied them as far as Alexandria & returned home to dinner—the 
Minister proceeded to George Town after having received an Address from 
the Citizens of the Corporation.””— Washington’s Diary. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 

At Alexandria: “‘ November 8.—Went up to Alexandria, 
agreeably to a summons, to give testimony in the Suit de- 
fending between the Estate of M* Custis and M* Rob‘ Alex- 
ander—Returned by the New Barn which had got about half 
the Rafters up.”— Washington’s Diary. 

‘* November 10.—The New Barn would nearly if not quite have the Rafters 
up to-day.”"— Washington's Diary. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 


At Mount Vernon: “ November 11.—All my People, ex- 
cept those in the Neck were on the public Roads Repairing 





1 Victor Marie Du Pont, son of Pierre Samuel Du Pont de Nemours, and 
elder brother of Eleuthére Irénée Du Pont, who established the well-known 
powder-mills on the Brandywine, near Wilmington, Delaware, in 1802. 
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of them to day—attended, in some measure, this business 
myself—M* Lund Washington—Overseer of the Roads 
dined here to day.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“* November 12.—The force of yesterday was employed on the Road to 
day. ...I rid to the Repairs of the Road and to my New Barn—the 
Rafters of which were all raised about Noon—M* Lund Washington dined 
here again to day.”"— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 14.—Doct' [George] Logan 
and Lady of Phila* and a Mons* —— of Lyons in France 
came here to dinner and went away afterwards.”— Wash- 
ington’s Diary. 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15. 

At Mount Vernon: “ November 15.—Went with my Com- 
pass and finished the line of Stakes from Dogue Run (at 
the Tumbling dam) to Hunting C*; for a Road on the 
border of my land adjoining to Col? Masons—also con- 
nected this with the Road leading from the Gum Spring to 
Alexandria and from the former run the courses and meas- 
ured the distances to my Mill and from the Mill to the 
Mansion House. 

“On my Return home in the Evening I found M* War- 
ville and a M* de Saint Tries here—brought down by M* 
Porter who returned again. November 16.—Mons™ Warville 
and Saint Tres returned to Alexandria in my Chariot. 
November 17.—It was this day and not yesterday that Mr" 
Warville and M* Staint trees returned to Alexandria.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


‘‘T hastened to arrive at Mount Vernon, the seat of General Washington, 
ten miles below Alexandria on the same river. On this rout you traverse 
a considerable wood, and after having passed over two hills, you discover a 
country house of an elegant and majestic simplicity. It is preeeded by grass 
plats; on one side of the avenue are the stables, on the other a green-house, 
and houses for a number of negro mechanics. In a spacious back yard are 
turkies, geese, and other poultry. This house overlooks the Potowmack, 
enjoys an extensive prospect, has a vast and elevated portico on the front 
next the river, and a convenient distribution of the apartments within. 
The General came home in the evening, fatigued with having been to lay 
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out a new road in some part of his plantations. You have often heard him 
compared to Cincinnatus: the comparison is doubtless just. This celebrated 
General is nothing more at present than a good farmer, constantly occupied 
in the care of his farm and the improvement of cultivation. He has lately 
built a barn, one hundred feet in length and considerably more in breadth, 
destined to receive the productions of his farm, and to shelter his cattle, 
horses, asses, and mules. It is built on a plan sent him by that famous 
English farmer Arthur Young. But the General has much improved the 
plan. This building is in brick, it cost but three hundred pounds; I am 
sure in France it would have cost three thousand.! He planted this year 
eleven hundred bushels of potatoes. All this is new in Virginia, where 
they know not the use of barns, and where they lay up no provisions for 
their cattle. His three hundred negroes are distributed in different log 
houses, in different parts of his plantation, which in this neighbourhood 
consists of ten thousand acres. Colonel Humphreys, that poet of whom I 
have spoken, assured me that the General possesses, in different parts of the 
country, more than two hundred thousand acres. 

‘“« Every thing has an air of simplicity in his house; his table is good, but 
not ostentatious; and no deviation is seen from regularity and domestic 
@conomy. Mrs. Washington superintends the whole, and joins to the 
qualities of an excellent house-wife, the simple dignity which ought to 
characterize a woman, whose husband has acted the greatest part on the 
theatre of human affairs; while she possesses that amenity, and manifests 
that attention to strangers, which render hospitality so charming. The 
same virtues are conspicuous in her interesting niece; but unhappily she 
appears not to enjoy good health. 

‘«'M. de Chastellux has mingled too much of the brilliant in his portrait 
of General Washington. His eye bespeaks great goodness of heart, manly 
sense marks all his answers, and he sometimes animates in conversation, but 
he has no characteristic features; which renders it difficult to seize him. 
He announces a profound discretion, and a great diffidence in himself; but 
at the same time, an unshaken firmness of character, when once he has made 
his decision. His modesty is astonishing toa Frenchman ; he speaks of the 
American war, and of his victories, as of things in which he had no direc- 
tion.”—J. P. BrissoT DE WaRvVILLE, Nowveau Voyage dans les Etats Unis 
de l’ Amérique Septentrionale, fait en 1788, Paris, 1791. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 20. 
At Alexandria: “ November 20.—Went to Alexandria with 
M™ Washington—Dined with Col® Henry Lee & Lady at 





1“ The building of a brick barn has occupied much of my attention this 
summer. It is constructed according to the plan you had the goodness to 
send me; but with some additions. It is now,I believe, the largest and 
most convenient one in this country.’’— Washington’ to Arthur Young, 
December 4, 1788. 
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M* Fendalls and returned home in the Evening—Found 
Doct* La Moyeur here.” — Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2. 

At Mount Vernon: “ The expensive manner in which I 
live (contrary to my wishes, but really unavoidable), the bad 
years of late, and my consequent short crops, have occasioned 
me to run in debt, and to feel more sensibly the want of 
money than I have ever done at any period of my whole 
life, and obliges me to look forward to every source from 
whence I have a right to expect relief. Under these cirecum- 
stances I must ask you what prospect I have, and in what 
time (after it becomes due) I may expect to receive the 
present years annuity.”— Washington to David Stuart. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 4. 

At Mount Vernon: “The more I am acquainted with 
agricultural affairs, the better I am pleased with them ; inso- 
much, that I can no where find so great satisfaction as in 
those innocent and useful pursuits. In indulging these feel- 
ings, I am led to reflect how much more delightful to an 
undebauched mind is the task of making improvements on 
the earth, than all the vain glory which can be acquired 
from ravaging it, by the most uninterrupted career of con- 
quests.” — Washington to Arthur Young. 


*t T havea prospect of introducing into this country a very excellent race of 
animals, by means of the liberality of the Ktna of Spain. One of the jacks 
which he was pleased to present to me (the other perished at sea) is about 15 
hands high, his body and limbs very large in proportion to his height; and 
the mules which I have had from him, appear to be extremely well formed 
for service. I have likewise a jack and two jennetts from Malta, of a very 
good size, which the Marquis de la FarztTrTe senttome.! The Spanish jack 
seems calculated to breed for heavy slow draught ; and the others for the 
saddle, or lighter carriages. From these, altogether, I hope to secure a race 
of extraordinary goodness, which will stock the country.” —Jdem. 





1The jack presented by Lafayette was called the Knight of Malta; this 
jack was a superb animal, black in color, with the form of a stag and the 
ferocity of a tiger. 
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FRIDAY, DECEMBER 19. 

At Mount Vernon: “ December 19.—Rid to the Planta- 
tions at the Ferry and Frenchs—and to Dogue Run & 
Muddy hole. .. . M* Madison came here to dinner.”— 
Washington’s Diary. 


“* December 20.—Remained at home with Mt Madison. December 25.— 
Sent M* Madison after breakfast as far as Colchester in my Carriage.’’— 
Washington’s Diary. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 23. 

At Mount Vernon: “I am pleased to learn, that your 
History is at length completed. I suppose by the spring we 
may expect to be favored with a sight of it.”— Washington to 
William Gordon, D.D., at London. 


From Gordon’s History of the Revolution.—“ His Excellency George 
Washington is descended from a family that emigrated to Virginia, when 
the royalists in England were exposed to various distresses previous to the 
restoration. Virginia does not afford those advantages for a universal edu- 
cation which are enjoyed in Europe—a quarter of the world his excellency 
never visited. Strong powers and close application compensated in several 
respects for the deficiencies of his native country. His epistolary and other 
compositions, which appeared while he sustained a public character will be 
a lasting credit to him. He was happy in having a succession of able secre- 
taries, whom he undoubtedly employed in drawing up many of his official 
papers, after having dictated the matter to them: but his private corre- 
spondences, and others which from time and circumstances must necessarily 
have employed his own pen, show that he was equal to any of these pub- 
lications, which had his name affixed to them by his authority. It would 
be absurd to expect, that he should equal in military skill the first European 
generals, when he has enjoyed neither their opportunities nor experience for 
perfecting himself, but it may justly be asserted concerning him, that he 
was the best general the Americans could have had tocommand them. The 
world has been mistaken in one opinion respecting his Excellency whose 
natural temper poseesses more of the Marcellus and less of the Fabius than 
has been generally imagined.” 


1789. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “ January 1.—Went out after break- 
fast to lay of or rather measure an old field which is intended 
to be added to Muddy hole Plantation—after which 
marked out a line for the New Road across from the 
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Tu[m]bling Dam to little Hunting Creek to begin post and 
Rail fence on.” — Washington’s Diary. 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 7. 

At Alexandria: “ January 7.—Went up to the Election 
of an Elector (for this district) of President & Vice Presi- 
dent when the Candidates polled for being Doct* Stuart and 
Col Blackburn the first rec* 216 votes from the Freeholders 
of this County—and the second 16 Votes.—Dined with a 
large company on Venisen at Pages Tav* and came home 
in the evening.” — Washingion’s Diary. 


SUNDAY, JANUARY 18. 

At Mount Vernon: “The first wish of my soul is to 
spend the evening of my days as a private citizen on my 
farm; but, if circumstances, which are not yet sufficiently 
unfolded to form the judgment or the opinion of my friends, 
will not allow me this last boon of temporal happiness, and 
I should once more be led into the walks of public life, it is 
my fixed determination to enter there, not only unfettered 
by promises, but even unchargeable with creating or feed- 
ing the expectation of any man living for my assistance to 
oflice.”— Washington to Samuel Hanson. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 24. 

At Mount Vernon: “ January 24.—Went into the Neck 
—measured some fields there—and laid off 8 acres for 
Tobacco.” — Washington’s Diary. 


“ January 25.—Colonels Fitzgerald, Lee & Gilpin dined here, and re- 
turned to Alexandria in the evening. January 28.—Major Washington set 
out for Berkley to see his Father [Charles Washington] who had informed 
him of the low state of health in which he was.” — Washington's Diary. 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 29. . 

At Mount Vernon: “Nothing but harmony, honesty, 
industry, and frugality are necessary to make us a great 
and happy people. Happily the present posture of affairs, 
and the prevailing disposition of my countrymen, promise 
to codperate in establishing those four great and essential 
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pillars of public felicity.” Washington to the Marquis de 
Lafayette. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 

At Alexandria: “ February 2.—I went up to the Election 
of a Representative to Congress for this district. Voted 
for Rich* Bland Lee Esq™ dined at Colonel Hooes & re- 
turned home in the afternoon. 

“On my way home met M* George Calvert on his way to 
Abingdon with the Hounds I had lent him—viz. Vulcan & 
Venus (From France)—Ragman & two other dogs (From 
England)—Dutchess & Doxey (From Philadelp*)—Tryal, 
Jupiter & Countess (Descended from the French Hounds).” 
— Washington’s Diary. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 138. 
At Mount Vernon: “I am going on Monday next to 


visit the works as far as the Seneca Falls.”— Washington to 
Thomas Jefferson, 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4. 

At Mount Vernon: “ Never till within these two years 
have I ever experienced the want of money. Short crops, 
and other causes not entirely within my control, make me 
feel it now very sensibly. . . . Under this statement I am 
inclined to do what I never expected to be driven to—that 
is, to borrow money on interest. Five hundred pounds 
would enable me to discharge what I owe in Alexandria, 
etc.; and to leave the state (if it shall not be in my power 
to remain at home in retirement) without doing this would 
be exceedingly disagreeable to me. Having thus fully and 
candidly explained myself, permit me to ask if it is in your 
power to supply me with the above, or a smaller sum.”— 
Washington to Captain Richard Conway. 


“ March 6.—I am much obliged by your assurance of money. M* Lear 
waits upon you for it, and carries a bond, drawn in the manner you re- 
quested. . . . Upon collecting my accounts by Mr Lear, the other day, it 
was found that though five hundred pounds will enable me to discharge 
them, yet it is incompetent to this and the other purpose, the expenses of 
VoL, x1x.—22 
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my journey to New York, if I go thither. If, therefore, you could add 
another hundred pounds to the former sum, it would be very acceptable. 
Mr Lear is provided with a bond for this sum also.”"— Washington to Captain 
Richard Conway. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 7. 

At Fredericksburg: “ March 12.—On Saturday evening 
last [March 7], His Excellency General Washington arrived 
in town from Mount Vernon, and early on Monday morn- 
ing [March 9] he set out on his return. The object of his 
Excellency’s visit was probably to take leave of his aged 
mother, sister, and friends, previous to his departure for the 
new Congress, over the councils of which, the united voice 
of America has called him to preside.”—Fredericksburg 


paper. 


This was the last visit paid by Washington to his mother. She died on 
the 25th day of August following, at the age of eighty-two. The following 
entry in his cash-book refers to this visit: “‘ March 11.—By my expenses 
on a visit to my mother at Fredericksburg £1.8.0. By M™ Mary Washing- 
ton advanced her 6 Guineas.”’ 


MONDAY, MARCH 9. 

At Mount Vernon: “I will therefore declare to you, that, 
if it should be my inevitable fate to administer the govern- 
ment, (for Heaven knows, that no event can be less desired 
by me, and that no earthly consideration short of so generall 
a call, together with a desire to reconcile contending parties 
as far as in me lies, could again bring me into public life,) 
I will go to the chair under no preengagement of any kind 
or nature whatsoever. But, when in it, I will, to the best 
of my judgment, discharge the duties of the office with 
that impartiality and zeal for the public good, which ought 
never to suffer connexions of blood or friendship to inter- 
mingle so as to have the least sway on decisions of a public 


nature.” — Washington to Benjamin Harrison. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 25. 

At Mount Vernon: “ With very great sensibility I have 
received the honor of your letter dated the 10th instant, 
and consider the kind and obliging invitation to your house, 
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until suitable accommodations can be provided for the 
President, as a testimony of your friendship and politeness, 
of which I shall ever retain a grateful sense. But if it 
should be my lot (for Heaven knows it is not my wish) to 
appear again in a public station, I shall make it a point to 
take hired lodgings or rooms in a tavern until some house 
can be provided.”— Washington to George Clinton, at New 
York. 


MONDAY, MARCH 30. 

At Mount Vernon: “TI have been favored with your letter 
of the 19th, by which it appears that a quorum of Congress 
was hardly to be expected before the beginning of the next 
week. As this delay must be very irksome to the attending 
members, and every day’s continuance of it, before the 
government is in operation, will be more sensibly felt, I 
am resolved, that none shall proceed from me that can well 
be avoided, after notice of the election is announced, and 
therefore I take the liberty of requesting the favor of you 
to engage lodgings for me previous to my arrival. 

‘“ M* Lear, who has lived with me three years as a private 
secretary, will accompany or precede me in the stage; and 
Colonel Humphreys I presume will be of my party. On 
the subject of lodgings, I will frankly declare to you, that 
I mean to go into none but hired ones.”— Washington to 
James Madison, at New York. 


The day appointed for the assembling of Congress was the 4th of March, 
but so tardily did the members come together that a quorum of both 
Houses was not formed till the 6th of April. On that day, in the presence 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, the votes were opened and 
counted, when Washington, having received every vote of the sixty-nine 
cast by the ten States! which took part in the election, was declared 
President of the United States. John Adams, having received the second 
highest number of votes (thirty-four), was declared to be Vice-President. 
He was installed in the chair of the Senate on April 21. 





1The three States not voting were New York, North Carolina, and 
Rhode Island, New York losing its vote in censequence of a disagreement 
between the two branches of the Legislature, and North Carolina and 
Bhode Island not having as yet ratified the Constitution. 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 1. 

At Mount Vernon: “In confidence I tell you, (with the 
world it would obtain little credit) that my movements to 
the chair of government will be accompanied by feelings 
not unlike those of a culprit, who is going to the place of 
his execution ; so unwilling am I, in the evening of a life 
nearly consumed in public cares, to quit a peaceful abode 
for an ocean of difficulties, without that competency of 
political skill, abilities, and inclination, which are necessary 
to manage the helm. I am sensible that I am embarking 
the voice of the people, and a good name of my own, on 
this voyage; but what returns will be made for them, 
Heaven alone can foretell. Integrity and firmness are all I 
can promise.” — Washington to General Knox. 


“ April 10.—A combination of circumstances and events seems to have 
rendered my embarking again on the ocean of public affairs inevitable. 
How opposite this is to my own desires and inclinations, I need not say. 
Those who know me are, I trust, convinced of it. For the rectitude of my 
intentions I appeal to the great Searcher of hearts; and if I have any 
knowledge of myself I can declare, that no prospects however flattering, 
no personal advantage however great, no desire of fame however easily it 
might be acquired, could induce me to quit the private walks of life at my 
age and in my situation; but if, by any exertion or services of mine, my 
country can be benefited, I shall feel more amply compensated for the 
sacrifices which I make, than I possibly can be by any other means.”— 
Washington to Hector St.-John de Crévecceur. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 14. 

At Mount Vernon: “I had the honor to receive your 
Official communication by the hand of Mr’ Secretary 
Thompson, about one o’clock this day. Having concluded 
to obey the important & flattering call of my Country, and 
having been impressed with an idea of the expediency of my 
being with Congress at as early a period as possible; I pro- 
pose to commence my journey on Thursday morning which 
will be the day after to morrow.”— Washington to John 
Langdon. 


Mr. Langdon was a Senator from New Hampshire, and when the Senate 
was first organized, on the 6th of April, he was chosen President of that 
body pro tempore. In this capacity it devolved upon him to officially 
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notify General Washington of his having been elected President of the 
United States. Charles Thomson, who had been since 1774 the sole Secre- 
tary of Congress, was selected to bear this official information to Mount 
Vernon. He left New York on Tuesday morning, April 7, on horseback. 
The letter was as follows: ‘‘ New York, April 6, 1789.—L have the honor to 
transmit to your Excellency the information of your unanimous election 
to the office of President of the United States of America. Suffer me, sir, 
to indulge the hope that so auspicious a mark of public confidence will 
meet with your approbation, and be considered as a pledge of the affection 
and support you are to expect from a free and enlightened people.” 


THURSDAY, APRIL 16. 

Leaves Mount Vernon: “ April 16.—About ten o’clock I 
bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and to 
domestic felicity, and with a mind oppressed with more 
anxious and painful sensations than I have words to express, 
set out for New York in company with Mt Thomson and 
Col? Humphreys, with the best disposition to render service 
to my country in obedience to its calls, but with less hope 
of answering its expectations.”— Washington's Diary. 


“t Alexandria, April 28.—Last Thursday [April 16], the great and illus- 
trious Citizen of America, GkorGz—E WasHINGTON, Esq; passed through 
this town on his way to New-York accompanied by Mr. CoarLEs THOMSON. 
He was met some miles out of town by a numerous escort of his friends 
and neighbours, whose attachment to him was such, that not satisfied with 
attending him to the verge of their own state, they crossed over in 
numerous crouds to George-Town, where they surrendered him over to the 
arms of an affectionate sister state. In compliance with their wishes, he 
partook with them of an early dinner prepared at Mr. Wise’s tavern. At 
his departure, an affectionate address was presented to him by the citizens, 
to which he made a reply, expressive of his feelings on the occasion.’’ \— 
Pennsylvania Packet, April 30. 

“‘ George-Town, April 23.—Last Thursday [April 16], passed through 
this town, on his way to New-York, the Most Illustrious the President of 
the United States of America, with Charles Thomson, Esq. ; Secretary to 
Congress. His Excellency arrived at about 2 o’clock, on the banks of the 
Potowmack, escorted by a respectable corps of gentlemen from Alexandria, 
where the George-Town ferry boats, properly equipped, received his Ex- 
cellency and suite, and safely landed them, under the acclamations of a 
large crowd of their grateful fellow-citizens—who beheld their FABIUS 
in the evening of his days, bid adieu to the peaceful retreat of Mount Ver- 
non, in order to save his country once more, from confusion and anarchy. 





For this admirable address and reply, see Sparks, Vol. XII. p. 187, etc. 
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From this place his Excellency was escorted by a corps of gentlemen, com- 
manded by Col. William Deakins, jun. to Mr. Spurrier’s Tavern,! where the 
escort from Baltimore take charge of him.’’—Pennsylvania Packet, May 5. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 17. 

At Baltimore: “ Baltimore, April 21.—The President of 
the United States arrived in this place on his way to Con- 
gress, on Friday afternoon, the 17th instant, with Charles 
Thomson, Esq; and Colonel Humphries. This great man 
was met some miles from Town, by a large body of respect- 
able citizens on horseback, and conducted, under a dis- 
charge of cannon, to Mr. Grant’s tavern [the “ Fountain 
Inn” through crowds of admiring spectators. 

“* At six o’clock, a committee chosen in consequence of a 
late notification, to adjust the preliminaries for his recep- 
tion, waited upon him with an address which he answered. 
A great number of the citizens were presented to him, and 
very graciously received. Having arrived too late for a 
public dinner, he accepted an invitation to supper, from 
which he retired a little after ten o’clock.”—Pennsylvania 
Packet, April 28. 


« Baltimore, April 21.—On Saturday morning [April 18] he was in his 
carriage at half past five o’clock when he left town, under a discharge of 
cannon, and attended as on his entrance, by a body of the citizens on horse- 
back. These gentlemen accompanied him seven miles, when alighting 
from his carriage, he would not permit them to proceed any further; but 
took leave of them, after thanking them in an affectionate and obliging 
manner for their politeness. We shall only add on this occasion, that those 
who had often seen him before, and those who never had, were equally 
anxious to see him. Such is the rare impression excited by his uncommon 
character and virtues.’’—Idem. 


SUNDAY, APRIL 19. 

At Wilmington, Delaware : “ Wilmington, April 25.—On 
Sunday last [April 19] his Excellency the President-General 
arrived in this borough, whither he was accompanied by 
a number of gentlemen of this State, who also attended 
him next morning to the Pennsylvania line, on his way 
to New-York. Before his departure, the corporation of 





1 Ten miles south of Baltimore. 
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this borough, attended by many of the inhabitants, waited 
upon his Excellency, with an address of congratulation, 
which was most graciously received.” —Pennsylvania Packet, 
April 28. 


MONDAY, APRIL 20. 

At Philadelphia: “ April 22.—Monday last [April 20] 
His Excellency Gzorcz Wasutneton, Esq; the Presipent 
ELECT OF THE Unirep Srarzs, arrived in this city, 
about one o’clock, accompanied by the President of the State 
[Thomas Mifflin], Governor [Arthur] St. Clair, the Speaker 
of the Assembly [Richard Peters], the Chief Justice [Thomas 
McKean], the Honorable Mr. Read, the Attorney-General 
[William Bradford, Jr.], and Secretary Thomson, the two 
city troops of horse, the county troop, a detachment of artil- 
lery, a body of light infantry, and a numerous concourse of 
citizens on horseback and foot. 

“ His Excr.iency rode in front of the procession, on 
horseback. The number of spectators who filled the doors, 
windows and streets, which he passed, was greater than on 
any other occasion we ever remember. 

“The joy of the whole city upon this august spectacle 
cannot easily be described. Every countenance seemed to 
say, Long, long live Gzorez Wasuineron, THE FATHER 
OF THE Prortz! At three o’clock His Excellency sat 
down to an elegant Entertainment of 250 covers, at the City 
Tavern, prepared for him by the citizens of Philadelphia. 
A band of music played during the entertainment, and a 
discharge of artillery took place at every toast, among 
which was The State of Virginia. The ship Alliance, and a 
Spanish merchant ship, were handsomely decorated with 
colours of different nations.”—Pennsylvania Gazette. 


In the approach to the city the Schuylkill was crossed at Gray’s Ferry 
bridge, which “‘ was highly decorated with laure! and other evergreens, by 
Mr. Gray himself, the ingenious Mr. [Charles Willson] Peale and others, 
and in such a stile, as to display uncommon taste in these gentlemen.— 
At each end there were erected magnificent arches, composed of laurel, 
emblematic of the ancient triumphal arches used by the Romans, and on 
each side of the bridge a laurel shrubbery, which seemed to challenge even 
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Nature herself for simplicity, ease and elegance. And as our beloved 
Wasuinaton passed the bridge, a lad, beautifully ornamented with sprigs 
of laurel, assisted by certain machinery, let drop, above the Hero’s head, 
unperceived by him, a civic crown of laurel.” 

Washington spent Monday night at the house of Robert Morris, on 
Market Street, and on the following morning (April 21) left Philadelphia 
on his journey to New York. Previous to his departure he received and 
answered addresses from the President and Supreme Executive Council; 
from the mayor, aldermen, and Common Council of the city; from the 
judges of the Supreme Court of the State; from the trustees and faculty 
of the University of the Stateof Pennsylvania; and from the State Society 
of the Cincinnati. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 21. 

At Trenton, New Jersey: “ Trenton, April 21.—This day 
we were honored with the presence of his Excellency the 
President of the United States of America on his way to 
New York. A troop of horse, commanded by Capt. Carle, 
and a company of infantry, commanded by Capt. Halon, 
compleatly equipped, and in full uniform, with a large con- 
course of the gentlemen and inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood, lined the Jersey bank of the Delaware, to 
hail the General’s arrival. As soon as he set foot on shore, 
he was welcomed with three huzzas, which made the shores 
re-echo the chearful sounds. After being saluted by the 
horse and infantry, he was escorted to town, in the following 
order: A detachment of the horse.—The Light Infantry.— 
His Excellency, on horseback, attended by Charles Thomson, 
Esq; and Col. Humphreys.—The troop of horse.—The 
gentlemen of the town and neighbourhood on horseback.” — 
Pennsylvania Packet, May 1. 


“When the procession arrived at the bridge south of the town, they were 
presented with a scene to which no description can do justice. 

“As Trenton’ had been rendered twice memorable during the war, once 
by the capture of the Hessians, and again by the repulse of the whole British 
army, in their attempt to cross the bridge over the Assanpinck Creek, the 
evening before the battle of Princeton—a plan was formed by a number of 
ladies, and carried into execution, solely under their direction, to testify to 
the General, by the celebration of those eventful actions, the grateful sense 
they retained of the safety and protection afforded by him to the daughters 
of New-Jersey. For this purpose, a triumphal arch was raised on the bridge, 
about 20 feet wide, supported by 13 columns—the height of the arch to the 
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centre was equal to the width. Each column was intwined with wreaths 
of evergreen. The arch, which extended about twelve feet along the 
bridge, was covered with laurel, and decorated on the inside with laurel, 
running-vines, and a variety of evergreens. On the front of the arch the 
following motto was inscribed in large gilt letters—' The Defender of the 
mothers will also protect the daughters.’—The upper and lower edges of this 
inscription were ornamented with wreaths of evergreen and artificial 
flowers of all kinds, made by the ladies for the occasion, beautifully inter- 
spersed. On the centre of the arch, above the inscription, was a dome, or 
cupola, of artificial flowers and evergreens, encircling the dates of the 
glorious events which the whole was designed to celebrate, inscribed in large 
gilt letters.—The summit of the dome displayed a large sun-flower, which, 
always pointing to the sun, was designed to express this sentiment, or motto 
—‘ To you alone’—as emblematic of the affections and hopesof the PEOPLE 
being directed to him, in the united suffrage of the millions of America. 

‘“* A numerous train of ladies, leading their daughters, were assembled at 
the arch, thus to thank their Defender and Protector. As the General 
passed under the arch, he was addressed in the following SONATA, com- 
posed [by Major Richard Howell] and set to music for the occasion, by a 
number of young ladies dressed in white, decked with wreaths and chaplets 
of flowers, and holding in their hands baskets filled with flowers: 


“«¢ WELCOME, mighty Chief! once more, 
Welcome to this grateful shore: 
Now no mercenary foe 
Aims again the fatal blow— 
Aims at thee the fatal blow. 


“¢¢ Virgins fair, and Matrons grave, 
Those thy conquering arms did save, 
Build for thee triumphal bowers. 
Strew, ye fair, his way with flowers— 
Strew your Hero’s way with flowers.’ 


‘“* As they sung these lines, they strewed the flowers before the General. 

“When his Excellency came opposite the little female band, he honored 
the ladies by stopping until the Sonata was finished. The scene was truly 
grand—universal silence prevailed—Nothing was to be heard but the sweet 
notes of the songsters—and the mingled sentiments which crouded into the 
mind in the moments of solemn stillness during the song, bathed many 
cheeks with tears. The General most politely thanked the ladies for their 
attention, and the procession moved on to his lodgings.’’ \—Idem. 





1«¢ At Trenton Washington dined at Samuel Henry’s City Tavern, on the 
southwest corner of Second and Warren Streets, with the principal citizens 
of the place and held a reception in the parlors of the inn. Late in the 
afternoon he took carriage for Princeton, the Rev. Mr. Armstrong accom- 
panying him that far on his journey. It is generally understood that they 
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WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22. 

At New Brunswick, New Jersey: “ New Brunswick, April 
28.—On Wednesday last [April 22], his Excellency Gzorcz 
Wasuinaton, Esquire, President of the United States of 
America, passed through this city on his way to the seat of 
the Federal Government, accompanied by his Excellency 
[William Livingston] the Governor of the State, Charles 
Thomson, Esq; Col. Humphreys, and several other gentle- 
men of distinction. His Excellency was escorted into this 
city by the Common Council, and other respectable citizens 
on horseback, and by the companies of artillery and light- 
infantry under the command of Captains Douglas and 
Guest. The near approach of his Excellency was an- 
nounced by the firing of a federal salute from the artillery, 
and by the ringing of bells.”— Pennsylvania Packet, May 2. 


“The Common Council and other citizens on horseback met his Excel- 
lency some miles from the town, and after having congratulated him upon 
the happy occasion of their meeting, they conducted him into the city, pre- 
ceded by the companies of artillery and light-infantry, and a detachment of 
horse from Capt. Carle’s cavalry, accompanied with a band of music. At 
the entrance of the city, the troops formed a line, and saluted his Excellency 
as he passed them: the street and houses were crowded with many joyful 
spectators ; among whom were a great number of the fair daughters of 
Columbia, collected on the oceasion with a generous desire of expressing 
their respect and gratitude to this illustrious friend to mankind, and the 
great protector of the rights of their country. Joy sparkled in every eye, 
and perfect satisfaction was demonstrated by the countenance and behaviour 
of all degrees and conditions of the people, when they beheld the object of 
their esteem and confidence again coming into public life, from the peaceful 
retirement of domestic happiness, to preserve by his wisdom, those inval- 
uable privileges which he had defended by his valour. 

“The inhabitants, by a committee appointed for the purpose, together 
with the Reverend Clergy, waited on his Excellency at the house of Major 
Thomas Egbert, and congratulated him upon his appointment to the office 
of President of the United States of America, expressed the great happiness 
they felt on that important occasion, and at the same time assured him that 
their sincere prayer should be, that he might enjoy in the administration of 
his office, that felicity which is the just reward of the most exalted and 
distinguished merit. 





spent that night at the residence of the President of the College, the Rev. 
Dr. John Witherspoon.” — William S. Stryker, Washington's Reception by 
the People of New Jersey in 1789. 
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‘To which his Excellency replied with a politeness particular to himself, 
and in a manner becoming the dignity of his character. 

“ About five o’clock in the afternoon his Excellency, accompanied by the 
Governor of the state, by many citizens of New-Brunswick, and by several 
gentlemen from the county of Essex, and amidst the joyful acclamations of 
a large concourse of happy people crossed the river on his way to New-York. 

“His Excellency and suite lodged at Woodbridge, and in the morning 
set out for New-York, and was met in Rahway by the light dragoons from 
Elizabeth-Town and Newark, and at Elizabeth-Town by the infantry, gren- 
adiers, and artillery, who saluted him as he passed by.”"—-Idem. 

“ Elizabeth-Town, April 29.—Thursday last [April 23], between eight and 
nine o’clock in the morning, His Excellency General Washington made his 
entrance into this town, amidst festive throngs of numerous spectators. 

‘‘ He was met near Bridgetown, by a number of citizens, accompanied by 
the cavalry, commanded by captains Meeker, Condict, and Wade, which 
when united with captain Herd’s troop, that composed the escort of his 
Excellency from Brunswick, made a most martial and splendid appearance. 
—On his Excvllency’s approaching the town, his arrival was announced by a 
federal salute from the cannon, and the illustrious hero was received by the 
grenadiers and light troops under arms. He alighted at the [public] house 
of Mr. [Samuel] Smith, where he received the congratulations of the town 
and the committee from New-York. He partook of a repast provided by 
the gentlemen of the town; and, after that waited on the committee of 
Congress at Mr. [Elias] Boudinott’s, from whence he proceeded, attended 
by a vast concourse of people, and the cavalry (in order) to the Point, and 
after reviewing the troops, who were by this time joined by some respectable 
companies from Newark and its environs, he was conducted on board of the 
barge prepared for his reception, the beauty of which met his highest appro- 
bation; he was rowed across the bay by thirteen skilful pilots. Thomas 
Randall Esq ; acted as cockswain.’’—Pennsylvania Packet, May 5. 














































THURSDAY, APRIL 28. 


At New York: “ New York, April 24.—Yesterday, about 
two o’clock, arrived in this city, His Excellency GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, Esquire, President of the United States 
of America. A Committee of the honorable the Congress," 
a deputation of the State Officers, consisting of his Honor 
the Chancellor [Robert R. Livingston] and the Adjutant- 
General [Nicholas Fish], accompanied by a deputation from 
the Corporation of this city, consisting of the Recorder 





1 John Langdon, Charles Carroll, and William Samuel Johnson of the 
Senate, Elias Boudinot, Theodoric Bland, Thomas Tudor Tucker, Egbert 
Benson, and John Lawrence of the House. 
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[Richard Varick], received His Excellency the President at 
Elizabethtown, in the elegant barge which was previously 
constructed for the purpose, and rowed by thirteen pilots, 
under the superintendence of Captain Randall.””—Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, April 29. 


“On the President’s passing the battery, a federal salute was fired, and 
repeated upon his landing! near the City Coffee-House, where he was re- 
ceived by his Excellency the Governor [George Clinton], the principal offi- 
cers of the state, his honor the Mayor [James Duane], and the principal 
officers of the Corporation ; and thence accompanied to the house prepared 
for his recepticn,? in the following order, Viz: Troop of Horse.—Artillery 
and residue of the Legion, under arms.—The military officers in uniform, 
who were off duty.—The President’s Guard, composed of the Grenadiers of 
the first regiment.—The President, the Governor, and their suites.—The 
principal officers of the state.—The Mayor and Corporation.—The Clergy.— 
The Citizens. 

“The bells were rung, and colours were displayed from the fort, from the 
vessels in the harbour, and from the several buildings in the city; the 
streets were crowded with citizens, and the windows decorated with the fair 
daughters of Columbia. 

“In the evening® the city was elegantly illuminated. The joy and satis- 
faction universally expressed on the safe arrival of this Illustrious Personage 
clearly evince, that patriotism and magnanimity are still held in respect and 
veneration among our citizens—His Excellency having, in a distinguished 
manner, displayed those eminent virtues, in a series of important and faith- 
ful services, rendered his country, in the most gloomy and distressing 
periods.””—Idem. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 24. 


At New York: “ New York, April 30.—Friday [April 24] 
the Hon. the Senate and House of Representatives waited on 





1 At Murray’s wharf, foot of Wall Street. 

2 The house prepared for the President, known as the Franklin House, 
the former residence of Walter Franklin, was at No. 8 Cherry Street. It 
was owned by Samuel Osgood, one of the Treasury Commissioners, who mar- 
ried the widow of Mr. Franklin, and was until 1856, whem the building was 
taken down, at the junction of Cherry and Pearl Streets, on Franklin 
Square. Washington retained this house until February 23, 1790, when he 
removed to the McComb House, on Broadway near Bowling Green. 

8 On the evening of April 28, Washington dined with a distinguished 
company at Governor Clinton’s house, Queen (now Pearl) Street, opposite 
Cedar. This house was occupied by Washington as head-quarters from April 
18 to May 21, 1776. 
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his Excellency the President, to congratulate him on his safe 
arrival at the seat of government.”—Pennsylvania Packet, 
May 5. 


“ New York, April 27.—On Saturday [April 25] the Chamber of Com- 
merce met at the Coffee-House, about half after eleven o’clock, in conse- 
quence of a special call from the President. From the Coffee-house they 
proceeded in form to the house of his Excellency the President of the United 
States, headed by John Broome, Theophylact Beach and John Murray, Es- 
quires. On their arrival at the President's they were conducted into the 
audience-room, and upon his Excellency’s entering, Mr. Broome, the Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, addressed him, and to which he made a reply. 

‘“‘ After his Excellency’s reply, he was introduced by the President of the 
Chamber to every member present.’’— Pennsylvania Packet, April 80. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 28. 

At New York: “ April 28.—This day I ought to note 
with some extraordinary mark. I had dressed and was 
about to set out, when General Washington, the greatest 
man in the world, paid me a visit. I met him at the foot of 
the stairs. Mr. [Henry] Wynkoop just came in. We asked 
him to take a seat. He excused himself on account of the 
number of his visits. We accompanied him to the door. 
He made us complaisant bows—one before he mounted and 
the other as he went away on horseback.” —Journal of Wil- 
liam Maclay, Senator from Pennsylvania. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 80. 

At New York: “New York, May 1.—Yusterpay [April 
30] took place according to the resolution of the two houses 
of Congress, the ceremony of the introduction of his Excel- 
lency Gzorez WasHINGTON, to the Presidency of the United 
States.” — Pennsylvania Packet, May 4. 


‘¢ At nine o’clock A.M. the clergy of different denominations assembled 
their congregations in their respective places of worship, and offered up 
prayers for the safety of the president. 

‘* About twelve o’clock the procession moved from the house of the presi- 
dent in Cherry-street, through Dock-Street, and Broad-street, to Federal 
Hall [at Wall and Nassau Streets] ; in the following order. Colonel [Mor- 
gan] Lewis supported by two officers, Capt. Stakes, with the troop of Horse, 
Artillery, Major Van Horne, Grenadiers, under Captain Harsin, German 
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Grenadiers, under Capt. Scriba, Major Bicker, The Infantry of the Brigade, 
Major Chrystie, Sheriff [Robert Boyd] The Committee of the Senate,’ The 
PRESIDENT and suite. The Committee of the Representatives,? The Honor- 
able Mr. Jay, General Knox, Chancellor Livingston, and several other gen- 
tlemen of distinction. Then followed a multitude of citizens. 

“When they came within a short distance of the Hall, the troops formed 
a line on both sides of the way, and his Excellency passing through the 
ranks, was conducted into the building, and in the Senate Chamber intro- 
duced to both houses of Congress—immediately afterwards, accompanied 
by the two houses, he went into the gallery fronting Broad-Street, where, 
in the presence of an immense concourse of citizens, he took the oath pre- 
scribed by the constitution, which was administered to him by the Hon. R. 
R. Livingston, Esq; Chancellor of the state of New York. 

“ Immediately after he had taken the oath, the Chancellor proclaimed 
him President of the United States.— Was answered by the discharge of 18 
guns, and by loud repeated shouts; on this the President bowed to the 
people, and the air again rang with their acclamations. His Excellency 
with the two houses, then retired to the Senate Chamber and delivered his 
speech.® 

“His Excellency accompanied by the Vice President, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives [Frederick A. Muhlenberg] and both Houses of 
Congress went to St. Paul’s chapel [Broadway and Vesey Street] where 
divine Service was performed by Right Reverend Dr. [Samuel] Provost, 
Bishop of the Episcopal Church in this State and Chaplain in Congress. 
The religious ceremony being ended, the President was escorted to his house, 
and the citizens retired to their homes. In the evening was exhibited under 





1 Richard Henry Lee, Ralph Izard, and Tristram Dalton. 

2 Egbert Benson, Fisher Ames, James Madison, Charles Carroll, and 
Roger Sherman. 

5 « As the company returned into the Senate chamber, the President took 
the chair and the Senators and Representatives their seats. He rose, and 
all arose also, and addressed them. This great man was agitated and em- 
barrassed more than ever he was by the leveled cannon or pointed musket. 
He trembled, and several times could scarce make out to read, though it 
must be supposed he had often read it before. He put part of the fingers of 
his left hand into the side of what I think the tailors call the fall of the 
breeches, changing the paper into his left [right] hand. After some time 
he then did the same with some of the fingers of his right hand. When he 
came to the words all the world, he made a flourish with his right hand, which 
left rather an ungainly impression. I sincerely, for my part, wished ail set 
ceremony in the hands of the dancing-masters, and that this first of men 
had read off his address in the plainest manner, without ever taking his 
eyes from the paper, for I felt hurt that he was not first in every thing. He 
was dressed in deep brown, with metal buttons, with an eagle on them, 
white stockings, a bag, and sword.” —Journal of William Maclay. 
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the direction of Colonel [Sebastian] Bauman, a very ingenious and splen- 
did show of Fireworks.”’'—Pennsylvania Packet, May 4. 





1% April 80.—In the evening there was a display of most beautiful fire- 
works and transparent paintings at the Battery. The President, Colonel 
Humphreys, and myself went in the beginning of the evening in the car- 
riages to Chancellor Livingston’s and General Knox’s where we had a full 
view of the fire-works. We returned home on foot, the throng of people 
being so great as not to permit a carriage to pass through it.”—Diary of 
Tobias Lear. 


(To be continued.) 
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IN LUNDY’S LAND. 
BY WENDELL PHILLIPS GARRISON. 


Printer! do not make it Lane. <A genius for blundering 
might do worse, but could not possibly do better, for there 
is a close connection between Lundy’s Lane and the Jersey 
uplands we are going to view. Between the Hero of Lundy’s 
Lane, also, and our hero there is a relation which will bear 
the telling. Still, for all that, Printer, in your jargon (which 
was Lundy’s likewise), stet—let it stand as written: Land. 

And yet we will, if you please, begin with the Lane. An 
easy walk will bring you to it from the Canadian side of 
Niagara Falls; or you may take a horse-car which runs 
beside the Canada Southern tracks at the head of the street 
between Dufferin Park and the Clifton House. You are 
now on high but level ground, and when the car presently 
turns southward at a right angle, you alight at the foot of a 
short rise to a flat-topped sand-bank. The by no means 
narrow road still bears the name of Lundy’s Lane, and the 
Lundys are amongst the oldest families residing about the 
Falls. The contest for the sand-bank was the battle of 
Lundy’s Lane, fought on July 25,1814. A semblance of 
earthworks, with two mounted guns, marks the spot, 
which is crowned by an observatory commanding a wide 
prospect.' The ridge falls away abruptly in the rear, owing, 
as it would seem, to extensive quarrying for sand in this 
historic mound. The view northward is over a broad plain 
showing few houses, but pleasingly diversified with a stream, 
groves, vineyards, orchards, and market-gardens. South- 
ward, directly across the Lane, Death has reasserted his 


1 Since this paper was written and put in type, a monument has been 
erected (in July, 1895) to commemorate the battle from the Canadian 
point of view. ” 
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claim to this field, for a post-bellum graveyard adjoins a 
Presbyterian church. 

There were no “Quaker guns” in the bloody battle, but 
the Lane divided the farms of two Quaker brothers Lundy, 
who removed to what is called the Peninsula of Upper 
Canada from the State of New Jersey. It was their fence- 
rails which were piled upon the heaps of slain for a rude 
cremation that long whitened the ground. Some ten miles 
west, at Pelham, certain of their posterity may still attend 
the century-old Friends’ Meeting, but such as bear their 
name about the Falls have become mingled with the 
“world’s people.” The emigrant Lundys came from John- 
sonburg, now in the township of Frelinghuysen, Warren 
County, New Jersey. The records of Pelham Meeting 
might reveal their identity among the numerous progeny 
of Richard Lundy, of the township of Buckingham, Bucks 
County, Province of Pennsylvania, who helped form the 
“ Quaker Settlement” in Hardwick, Sussex County, New 
Jersey. We read in the minutes of Hardwick and Mend- 
ham Meeting, Eighth month 8, 1797: 

“This Meeting appears to be at a loss concerning Friends 
who have removed from Hardwick to Niagary, whether 
they are to be considered as members of this Meeting or of 
Kingwood. Therefore the Meeting requests the judgment 
of the Quarterly Meeting concerning them.” 

The Quarterly Meeting hopefully decided that they be- 
longed to “this Meeting.” Accordingly, Seventh month 4, 
1799, we come upon the case of one Thomas D—— in 
Upper Canada, “visited but.could not be seen; to remon- 
strate against his priestly marriage.and drinking to excess 
and other disorderly ways.” Nothing could be done but to 
record a “ Testification” against him, drawn up by the prac- 
tised hand of Joseph Lundy, whom we take to have been 
the grandson of Richard aforesaid; if so, in his eightieth 
year. In 1800, Seventh month 3, Sarah Lundy, “she being 
a minister in good esteem with us,” lays before Hardwick 
and Mendham Meeting a “concern that had rested on her 
mind for some time past to pay a religious visit to Friends 
VoL, x1x.—23 
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in Upper Canada;” and Elizabeth Shotwell would fain ac- 
company her. In the same year Friend Willson removes 
to Upper Canada, and dismissals to Pelham Monthly Meet- 
ing steadily follow,—Mercy Brotherton and others in 1801, 
William Shotwell in 1803, Mary Shotwell (wife of Richard) 
and Amy Shotwell in 1804, Schooley Dennis in 1807, 
Richard D. Willson in 1823. 

Lundy’s Land was getting depopulated, and the extinction 
of Hardwick Meeting was clearly foreshadowed. Lundy 
himself, greatest of his name, had gone out from the Quaker 
Settlement, though not from the Society of Friends, to 
which he was an honor as few others have been since 
George Fox laid the foundations of it. At the Monthly 
Meeting Seventh month 6, 1809, Joseph‘ Lundy, son of 
Thomas * (born Sixth month 14, 1725), the son of Richard 2 
(died Eleventh month 7, 1757, and buried at Hardwick) 
and grandson of Richard’, requests a certificate of removal 
for his son Brnsamin (born First month 4, 1789) to the 
Monthly Meeting of Westland, Pennsylvania. Such a cer- 
tificate was reported (Ninth month 7) “ not quite satisfactory 
as first drawn,” and was finally (Tenth month 5) addressed 
to the Monthly Meeting of Concord, Ohio, having been 
“ requested for Benjamin Lundy, a minor, who has gone to 
reside within the limits of your meeting.” Attest, Levi 
Lundy, Clerk. 

The Lundys had been dispersing since 1794 at least, 
mostly to Pennsylvania; and a Thomas Lundy (1796) to 
Westfield, North Carolina. Joseph himself made an exit 
immediately upon that of his and our Benjamin, to Burling- 
ton (New Jersey) Monthly Meeting, with a certificate bear- 
ing date of Eleventh month 1, 1810. He was born Third 
month 19, 1762, and married Elizabeth Shotwell (perhaps 
in 1788, but a Joseph and Elizabeth Lundy are witnesses 
to a marriage in 1787). The records are silent as to this 
ceremony, as they are concerning his second marriage about 
1794 to Mary (surname unknown). With her and his 
minor children, Abigail, Richard, Elizabeth, Phebe, Lydia 
8. (afterwards Mrs. Wierhan) and Deborah, Joseph with- 
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drew to Rancocas, New Jersey, and there survived the sole 
offspring of his first marriage. Henceforth, for us, Lundy’s 
Land is but a realm of ghosts. 

It was like ghost-hunting, or flea-hunting, to find our way 
thither. We had, to begin with, the doubly and trebly 
misleading statement by Benjamin Lundy in the Life of 
him compiled, with little skill and many errors, by Thomas 
Earle (Philadelphia, 1847): “My native place was the 
county of Sussex, New Jersey... . It was at Handwich 
that my father and myself were born.” The printer’s 
Handwich we had already corrected to Hardwick, and our 
first step was to locate this in the admirable State Atlas, 
Hardwick we found, but in Warren, not in Sussex County ; 
there was a Hardwick Township, with a Hardwick cross- 
roads and a Hardwick Centre, lying among the foot-hills of 
the Kittatinny Mountain, say from three to five miles from the 
Delaware River. Clinging fast to the local name, we rightly 
conjectured a change of boundary by which Sussex County 
had been the loser, and one or other of the Hardwick ham- 
lets we regarded as the certain Mecca of our pilgrimage. 

How else should such a pilgrimage be made, except on 
foot? Was not Lundy the most unwearied of pedestrians 
in his holy crusade against American slavery? This little 
man, so slight you might think he would be blown away, 
traversed a large part of the Union without a conveyance. 
“Rivers and mountains,” said an admiring disciple, “ van- 
ish in his path; midnight finds him wending his solitary 
way over an unfrequented road; the sun is anticipated in 
his rising.” When he founded his Genius of Universal 
Emancipation in Ohio,—it was in 1824, upon the heels of the 
Missouri Compromise,—he had the paper printed at a dis- 
tance of twenty miles from the place of publication, and 
trudged to and fro, carrying the printed sheets home upon 
his back. Later, as he sought to extend his subscription-list 
while preaching the gospel of freedom, his practice was “ to 
pack up in his carpet-bag his direction-book, his title-letter, 
head-lines and column-rules, leads and standing-matter ;” 
and, knapsack on back and carpet-bag in hand, stopping to 
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lecture, to get subscribers, and to form anti-slavery so- 
cieties, he would pursue his journey “till, publication day 
coming round, and getting at a country printing-office, he 
would hire a number of his paper printed, mail it, and pass 
on,” and then repeat the performance,—the Genius being all 
the time dated at Baltimore. In Texas in 1838 we see him 
pouring the water from his shoes and wringing out his 
stockings three times before breakfast, on account of the 
dewy grass; at night reposing on the same grass by the 
roadside, “my knapsack serving for a pillow, and my small 
thin coat for sheets and counterpane, while my hat, staff, 
and my pistol smartly charged [against panthers, alligators, 
and rattlesnakes] lay at arm’s length from my person.” 
Afoot, then, let us go to the birthplace of Benjamin 
Lundy. We start, no matter where, and we arrive at 
Washington’s head-quarters in Morristown. No landmark 
this for non-resistant Quakerdom; have we lost our way? 
‘“* Wayfarer,” responds the Genius of the place, “ have you 
forgotten Washington, who detested the domestic slave- 
trade and who died an abolitionist?” The omen grows 
as we next encounter Mount Freedom, from whose western 
slope we have spread before us the ravishing panorama of 
the Succasunna Plains. On the second day we reach Water-, 
loo at the foot of Allamuchy Mountain. If one of these 
names seems remote from our Quaker abolitionist, it was 
Toussaint who ruined Napoleon’s dream of a Central 
American empire, and it was Toussaint’s free Hayti that 
Lundy twice visited in order to settle there emancipated 
slaves. On the other hand, the Spanish-sounding Alla- 
muchy recalls Lundy’s subsequent vain efforts in the then 
Mexican province of Texas to erect a cordon of free-negro 
colonies against the southwestern extension of the slave 
power, and in refutation of the libel that the black man 
would not work, except under the lash. It was this Texas 
which General Scott, still mindful of his wound at Lundy’s 
Lane whenever he tugged at his overcoat, would presently 
help to annex to “the land of the free,” and so prolong for 
another generation the life of the “ peculiar institution.” 
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The road over the Allamuchy Mountain is sandy and 
unshaded. As we reach the summit, for a mile or more we 
are obtrusively attended on the left by a high board fence 
entirely cutting off the forest view, and sheltering a pre- 
serve of wild animals owned by the wealthy New York 
proprietor of the adjoining manor. The irritation caused 
by this unsightly enclosure and by the destruction (for pru- 
dential reasons) of the trees between it and the road is a 
good preparation for the view of Lundy’s Land which 
bursts upon us as we emerge upon the valley of the Pequest, 
—grander and more extensive, but less lovely, than the land- 
scape in which Succasunna lies. The great wall of the 
Kittatinny Mountain, stretching indefinitely northward from 
the Delaware Water Gap, forms the background. A south- 
ward-flowing stream drains the hither valley between it and 
Allamuchy Mountain. Why did not some hand detain us 
at the bridge over the Pequest, and an inner voice admonish 
us to take off our shoes as if on holy ground? Why did 
we pass without heeding on the left the dilapidated burying- 
ground; why the grove just beyond, with the school-house, 
on a little knoll? Hardwick cross-roads, Hardwick Centre, 
proved but a delusion and a snare to our feet, and the third 
day found us, better advised, retracing our steps through 
Johnsonburg, whence the Lundy brothers—whether in 
search of a more generous soil and larger possessions, or 
whether (though Sabine makes no note of them among his 
Loyalists) in some disaffection to the government that suc- 
ceeded George the Third’s—migrated to the shores of the 
great river of the mist and the rainbow, to “‘ Lundy’s Lane.” 

The “ Quaker Settlement,” as it is still called, centred at 
the meeting-house in the grove near the west branch of the 
Pequest. This house, of blue limestone, exists no longer, 
but its foundation (on which a truthful band has scratched 
the date 1764) now supports a frame building with its gable 
and entrance towards the west; a school-house below, a 
non-Quaker meeting-house above. The ground about it is 
shaded mostly by white oaks, one of which, newly felled, 
we perceived must have been standing when the boy Lundy 
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frequented these sacred precincts, and looked off upon the 
Allamuchy Mountain for the last time, perhaps, when the 
certificate of removal to Ohio was granted him. From this 
grove we entered the old Friends’ burying-ground from 
the rear,—elambering the brick wall, we must confess, since 
we had failed to observe the main entrance. The spot is 
sadly neglected, with stones prostrate or out of plumb, with 
gruesome holes, but also with some sign of comparatively 
recent interment, and with fine un-Quakerlike monuments 
erected by a child in memory of David Lundy and Sarah 
his wife, contemporaries and kinsfolk of Benjamin’s. Other 
Lundy stones there are, with graves of Shotwell and Adams 
of the extinct Society. 

The records of this Society have found their way to Plain- 
field. Besides the family names already adduced, one meets 
with Hampton, Hance, Laing, Parker, Patterson, Pound, 
Stockton, Willits, and many more now hardly to be met 
with in the Quaker Settlement. One who turns the leaves 
may see how this denomination was not secure from weak- 
ness of the flesh; how here, as in Puritan New England, 
confession was entered on the minutes of those who had 
begun parentage before exchanging vows of matrimony. 
In 1797 a wife “acknowledges and condemns her trans- 
gression of fornication and marrying a man of that degree 
of kindred between first and second cousins contrary to the 
rules of Friends.” The entries of this sort are numerous, 
and the offence was perhaps thought aggravated when the 
marriage was “ out of the order of Friends.” As in Puri- 
tan New England, confession generally condoned the of- 
fence; thus, in 1798 a couple removing from Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting, who had offered there “ papers 
of acknowledgment for the charge of fornication,” laid this 
“ offering” and its reception as a sort of credentials before 
our Quaker Settlement,—* and they to become members of 
Hardwick and Mendham Meeting,” runs the record. In 
the same year, “Thomas Hance has married from amongst 
Friends by the assistance of a magistrate after being pre- 
cautioned.” And the year before, ‘Women friends in- 
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formed [i.c., reported] that Hannah Housel, formerly cook 
[but we know that Cook is meant], has gone out in mar- 
riage with a man not a member of our Society, by the 
assistance of an hireling priest, and on being treated with 
she appeared in no state of contrision. Jacob Lundy and 
Joseph Lundy are appointed to prepare an essay of Testi- 
fication against her for the approbation of next meeting.” 

The intemperate habit and the temperance conscience of 
the “ world’s people” of the period were also discernible in 
Lundy’s Land. In 1797 the minutes take note of the fact 
that one member has been retailing spirituous liquors, one 
distils them for his own use, and some few use them in 
haying and at harvest. In 1800 it is remarked with con- 
cern that one Friend keeps a tavern, while others enlarge 
their distilling. In 1798 John M was found guilty of 
dancing at a frolic; also, of using profane and unbecoming 
language. The same year, “ Obed Willson has been active 
at military trainings,” which leads to the usual Testification 
prepared by Joseph Lundy; and an offender in “ training 
for military service” is detected in 1805. 

It is three miles from the meeting-house to Lundy’s birth- 
place, which must be sought in Sussex County, at Greens- 
ville, in Green Township. The road marches with the 
river Pequest for two-thirds of the way, when it bends at a 
right angle northwesterly. We have crossed a low divide 
between the alluvial lands, covered with thriving farms, and 
a rugged glacial tract, more picturesque if less fertile. To 
the right rises a fine, rather sheer ridge, clothed not too 
thickly with evergreens. To the left and in front of us lies 
the hamlet of Greensville. It has, for our purpose, a far 
too modern look. The eye rests on no building that might 
have been Lundy’s birthplace,—that Lundy might have seen, 
perhaps. In truth, the house in which he saw the light is 
no longer standing. It was on the left of the road by 
which we have entered the village. A drawing from the 
description of it given by Eli Lundy, a cousin of Benjamin’s, 
is all that preserves the memory of it. A plain, unpainted 
frame structure, two-storied in the gable, with an extension 
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at the east end and a chimney at the west end, it presented 
its long side to the road, and offered a door to the cold 
blasts from northeast and northwest; to the south the out- 
buildings formed two sides of a quadrangle. The farm had 
passed, some sixty years ago, to Colonel John Drake, who 
had doubtless been “ active at military trainings,” and was 
bought on his death by his son Samuel, who sold it to his 
brother-in-law, Timothy H. Cook. This owner in turn 
died, when Jacob Vass purchased the estate, and at this 
writing it is the property of his widow and his daughter 
(Mrs. Joseph Durling). 

Our pilgrimage, therefore, was but to the Land, not the 
home. ‘“ Argos was there for Lundy,” was all that we 
could say. We turned our back on the quiet neighborhood 
in which the oldest inhabitant knew not Benjamin, nor held 
in his crumbling memory any tradition of the birthplace. 
We passed on our left, at the foot of the ridge which 
greeted us on entering, the little post-office of Lincoln,—a 
name substituted of late years for Greensville, and not inapt 
for the cradle of the forgotten apostle of emancipation. We 
turned not at the bend in the road, but traversed the lovely 
intervale of the Pequest in which the village of Tranquillity 
leads a smiling existence, under the shelter of Allamuchy 
Mountain; peaceful in its designation, if not strictly a part 
of the Quaker Settlement. 


“Tranguillity ! thou better name 
Than all the family of fame,” 


sings Coleridge. Fame was earned, and the inward tran- 
quillity, by Lundy; but his body never knew rest from the 
time he asked himself, “ What can I do?” to redress the 
wrongs of the slave. This was in the year 1816, at St. 
Clairsville, Ohio, when the saddler’s trade which he had 
learned at Wheeling, Virginia, was making him a man 
of property, if not of independent means. Wheeling, as 
Lundy says, was “a great thoroughfare for the traffickers 
in human flesh. Their coffles passed through the place fre- 
quently. My heart was deeply grieved at the gross abomi- 
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nation; I heard the wail of the captive; I felt his pang 
of distress; and the iron entered my soul.” Hence the 
giving up of every worldly prospect, a stable home, the 
good repute of his fellow-countrymen, for the honor of 
being the first American to lay aside all other business to 
plead the cause of the oppressed. 

We spoke of Lundy’s fame; but how many of our readers 
will hear for the first time the name of him whose statue 
ought to be one of New Jersey’s two in the old Senate 
Chamber of the Capitol at Washington, although his very 
existence is ignored by most of our history writers for young 
and old, by most of our biographical dictionary-makers ! 

‘“* He was not a good public speaker. His voice was too 
feeble, his utterance too rapid, to interest or inform an 
audience; yet he never spoke wholly in vain. In private 
life his habits were social and communicative, but his in- 
firmity of deafness rendered it difficult to engage with him 
in protracted conversation.” 

So testified at Lundy’s death the then editor of the Lib- 
erator, who heard him for the first time in Boston, on March 
17, 1828, when his appeal to the clergymen present to 
organize an anti-slavery society was “ wholly in vain,” but 
to the layman was like a mandate from the Almighty. 
Garrison was drawn irresistibly to Baltimore to assist in 
editing the Genius of Universal Emancipation, and there gave 
his pledge to Lundy to write his biography in case the 
younger philanthropist outlived the elder. When the time 
came, in 1839, to redeem this promise, opposition was 
manifested by the father, Joseph Lundy, speaking on be- 
half of the family, but really as the mouth-piece of his 
daughter Lydia, who controlled the Life as finally compiled 
by Thomas Earle. There lies before us a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, from B. C. Lundy, a son of Benjamin, ad- 
dressed to William Lloyd Garrison. The date is five 
years later than that of the Life: 


“Mr. PaLatine, Putnam Oo., ILL., June 25, 1852. 


** RESPECTED Srr,— You will remember that some time ago 
a work was published in Philadelphia by William D. Parish, 
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entitled ‘The Life and Opinions of Benjamin Lundy,’ and 
purporting to have been issued under the supervision and 
by request of his children. This was all a false statement. 
His children had no control whatever of the work, nor were 
they even consulted on any important point relative to the 
compilation or publication. A half-sister of my father’s, 
Lydia Wierman, assumed all the responsibility. .. . 

“ The reason for these relatives acting as they did was this, 
they feared the children would put the MS. into your hands, 
which they were opposed to—I know not why. It was the 
choice of the children that you should write the biography. 
One reason, because you were more intimately acquainted 
with his life than any other man, another because we had 
learned that an understanding existed between yourself and 
our father that the survivor should be the other’s biographer. 
Yet all father’s journals and important papers were in the 
hands of this half-sister, and . . . [she] was enabled to act 
immediately on her resolves. I was then young and just 
commencing my studies, and could not resist the movement 
to any advantage. I however resolved to some day right 
the wrong so far as the unfavorable circumstances would 
allow. I have now to propose to you to commence the 
work which you should have had an opportunity to com- 
mence years ago. If you think there is the least prospect 
that you would be justified in so doing, we would be glad 
to have you ‘ write a book.’ 

“Please let me know soon your opinions relative to my 
proposal. I am the youngest son of Benjamin Lundy, have 
a family, and been engaged in the practice of medicine 
about two years. I have a brother and two sisters yet 


living, they reside near me. 
“Yours truly, 


“B.C. Lunpy.” 


It was no longer possible for Mr. Garrison to comply 
with this request, but he never, to the end of his days, 
ceased to render to Lundy the grateful homage of a disciple, 
and to claim for him an imperishable renown in the annals 
of American and of universal philanthropy. 
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SKETCH OF THE “OLD ROUND CHURCH,” 1805-1825, 
THE ORIGINAL EDIFICE OF TRINITY CHURCH, 
PITTSBURGH. 


BY OLIVER ORMSBY PAGE. 


“ Nothing is so really new as that which is old,” and it 
were not strange if many who are familiar with the present 
beautiful edifice of Trinity Church, and even with its prede- 
cessor, the embodiment of Bishop Hopkins’s genius, were 
yet ignorant, or at best vague, regarding the first edifice com- 
monly known as the “ Old Round Church.” This was a 
small brick building, octagonal in shape, located on the 
triangular lot bounded by Wood Street, Liberty Avenue, 
and Sixth Avenue, for which property four hundred dollars 
were paid. The corner-stone was laid July 1, 1805, but the 
church was never consecrated, and no bishop visited Pitts- 
burgh until Bishop White came in 1825. To defray the 
indebtedness of the church we find that the expedient of a 
lottery was resorted to. In the Pittsburgh Gazette for March 
of 1808, Anthony Beelen advertised tickets for sale in the 
Trinity Church lottery at his shop on Front Street, now 
First Avenue; highest prize ten thousand dollars; tickets 
then selling for a dollar and a half. This was an approved 
means of raising money in those days, and was in accord 
with the prevailing moral sentiment. 

On September 4, 1805, a perpetual charter was secured 
from Governor Thomas McKean, constituting “the Reverend 
John Taylor the present minister of the said church, Presley 
Nevill[e] and Samuel Roberts the present wardens of the 
said church and Nathaniel Irish, Joseph Barker, Jeremiah 
Barker, Andrew [Nathaniel] Richardson, Nathaniel Bed- 
ford, Oliver Ormsby, George McGunnegle, George Robin- 
son, Robert Magee, Alexander McLaughlin, William Cecil 
and Joseph Davis the present vestrymen of the said church 
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and their successors duly elected, nominated and appointed 
in their place and stead . . . a corporation and body politic 
in law and in fact to have continuance forever by the name, 
stile and title of the minister, church-wardens and vestrymen 
of Trinity Church in Pittsburgh.” 

As far back as September 24, 1787, “ John Penn, Junior, 
and John Penn of the City of Philadelphia, Esquires, late 
Proprietors of Pennsylvania,” for the nominal consideration 
of “ Five Shillings, current, lawful current money of Penn- 
sylvania,” had deeded two and one-half lots of ground to 
“the Honorable John Gibson, Esq., John Ormsby, mer- 
chant, Devereux Smith, gent., and Doctor Nathaniel Bed- 
ford all of the town of Pittsburgh, in the County of 
Westmoreland, in Pennsylvania aforesaid, Trustees of the 
congregation of Episcopalian Protestant Church, commonly 
called the Church of England, in the said town of Pitts- 
burgh, . . . their heirs and assigns, forever, in trust never- 
theless, for and a site for a house of religious worship and 
burial place for the use of said religious society or congre- 
gation and their successors in the said town of Pittsburgh 

. and to and for no other use, intent or purpose whatso- 
ever.” Allegheny County was not erected until the follow- 
ing year, consequently the deed was recorded at Greensburg, 
the seat of Westmoreland County. In harmony with the 
design of the Founder to form an asylum for all religions, 
the Messrs. Penn, while themselves churchmen, deeded the 
adjoining two and one-half lots to the trustees of the First 
Presbyterian Church the same day, and on June 18, 1788, 
John Penn “the younger” deeded two lots to the trustees 
of the German Evangelical Protestant Church, 

John Penn, Jr., and Jobn Penn were grandsons of the 
Founder, and had been dispossessed of all their landed in- 
heritance in Pennsylvania by the Revolution, except such 
tenths or manor lands as had been set apart for them prior 
to the Declaration of Independence. Of these, John Penn, 
Jr., who was a poet and a great man of fashion in his day, 
owned three-fourths, and his cousin John Penn, the last 
lieutenant-governor of the province, one-fourth. The dif- 
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ference in their holdings will explain why their names are 
given in the deed in the order they are. 

The four trustees lived at the most interesting period of 
the history of Western Pennsylvania, and their lives are a 
part of the history of the region. Colonel John Gibson, 
called “ Horsehead” Gibson by the Indians, sometime com- 
mandant of Fort Pitt, is buried in Allegheny Cemetery, 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Bedford lies buried at the head of South 
Twelfth Street, on the south side of Pittsburgh, overlooking 
the former town of Birmingham, which he laid out.’ 

John Ormsby is the only one of the four trustees buried 
in Trinity Church-yard. Itwas Mr. Ormsby’s wont to write 
on the fly-leaves of his books, inserting extra sheets for the 
purpose in some cases, and we find in these personal notes 
frequent evidence of his religious feeling and resignation 
under affliction. 

Although the land conveyed by the Penns was not the site 
of the first church, it was from the beginning used as a 
burying-ground. Here are to be found the graves of British 
officers, Revolutionary heroes, early lawyers, doctors, and 
men of affairs; even an Indian chief has here found Chris- 
tian burial, and, what is the more remarkable, his body re- 
posed beneath the chancel of “ Old Trinity Church,” as the 
second edifice erected in 1825 is commonly called.” 

The silent “ God’s acre” in the midst of the city’s busy 


1Dr. Bedford came to Pittsburgh shortly after 1770, and was the first 
practising physician in what is now Allegheny County. In 1786 there 
were two physicians here, and it has been a frequent matter of conjecture 
who the other was. In the Pittsburgh Gazette, under date of March 24, 
1787, we find named among the trustees of the Pittsburgh Academy, 
afterwards merged into the Western University of Pennsylvania, then 
incorporated, “ Doctors Nathaniel Bedford and Thomas Parker.” Dr. 
George Stevenson, another early physician, came here from Carlisle in 
1794, and was probably the third physician here. 

*In the PENNSYLVANIA MAGAZINE, Vol. IV. p. 122 e¢ seg., a letter 
from Bishop Upfold is printed, giving the epitaphs of the following 
from Trinity Church-yard, although not transcribed literally in all cases: 
Mio-qua-coo na-caw or Red Pole, Captain Richard Mather of the Royal 
Americans, Captain Samuel Dawson of the 8th Pennsylvania Foot, John 
and Jane (McAllister) Ormsby, and Major Abraham Kirkpatrick. 
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life forms a most interesting and impressive link with the 
past, serving to remind us that “in the midst of life we are 
in death.” In this quiet spot more serious thoughts natu- 
rally obtrude themselves, and we are for the moment trans- 
ported “far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife.” In 
this connection it is worthy of note that the church-yard of 
Stoke Park, the seat of John Penn, Jr., near Windsor, in 
England, is the scene of Gray’s immortal elegy, and the 
poet is there buried. 

The “Old Round Church” had forty-two high-backed 
pews, similar to those in churches of that period, besides a 
gallery. Those in the two front rows were square, as well 
as high-backed, and were specially attractive, according to 
childish notions, since they offered more opportunity for play 
of a quiet order. For evening service, or whenever neces- 
sary, the church was lighted by candles held in tin sconces 
arranged as side-lights along the wall, and in cold weather 
the church was heated by stoves. The sexton performed his 
office for both Trinity and the First Presbyterian Church. 
His occupation is given in the 1815 directory as grave-digger, 
which lugubrious employment, as was customary, he com- 
bined with his duties as sexton. The parish being poor and 
struggling, it was the custom to send the rector’s surplices 
to the houses of the different members of the congregation 
tobe washed. One time he came to my informant’s mother’s 
on this errand, and the children gathering about him to hear 
what he had to say, for he was quite a character, she heard 
her mother ask him how he did, to which the little old Irish- 
man replied, “ Och! dull times, dear; I’ve not put a spade 
in the ground for I can’t tell you whin.” Such was his 
efficiency in this line that the proverbial query used to be, 
who would bury this son of Erin when he had buried every- 
body else. 

The Rev. John Taylor was the first rector of Trinity 
Church. He came to Pittsburgh in 1797, and labored here 
for more than twenty years. He was familiarly and affec- 
tionately known as Father Taylor, and by the children as 
Pappy Taylor. Prior to the building of the “Old Round 
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Church,” services were held in private dwellings, public 
halls, and in the court-room on the second floor of the first 
court-house,—a two-story brick building which stood on the 
west side of the Diamond where the market-house now is. 
It had a wooden steeple and bell, which on Sundays became 
a “ church-going bell” and urged the populace to “Come to 
church!” Be it remembered that on January 8, 1800, the 
official services attending the mock funeral of Washington 
were held in this “ upper room,” devoted alike to law and 
religion, the Episcopal service being read by the Rev. Mr. 
Sample and an oration delivered by Colonel Presley Neville ; 
the whole attended with much ceremony. 

“Father” Taylor, like the Rev. John Henry Hopkins (a 
later incumbent, afterwards first Bishop of Vermont), was 
not originally a member of the Episcopal Church, but, 
through the influence chiefly of William Cecil, was induced 
to take orders and come here. He was, according to Bishop 
Scarborough,’ a man of strong mind, more fond of natural 
science, perhaps, than of theology ; and such was his love of 
astronomy that he sometimes spent the entire night in the 
open air, watching the movements of the heavenly bodies. 
He made the astronomical calculations for Cramer’s “ alma- 
nacks” and others of a later date, and helped eke out a live- 
lihood by teaching school, being an assistant instructor in 
the old Pittsburgh Academy. Mr. Cuming, in his ‘‘ Sketches 
of a Tour to the Western Country,” characterizes him as an 
able mathematician, a liberal philosopher, and a man of 
unaffected simplicity of manners, and describes his dis- 
courses as good moral lectures, well adapted to the under- 
standing of his hearers. One of his sermons being too long 
for the morning service, he stopped, saying, “ Brethren, we’ll 
resarve the rest for the afternoon’s divarsion.” ‘ Father” 
Taylor was killed by lightning at Shenango, Pennsylvania, 
in 1838, where he is buried in an unmarked grave. 

The first election of vestrymen recorded in the early 

1 The Sermon preached at the Farewell Service in Old Trinity Church, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 8, 1869, by the Rector, the Rev. John 
Scarborough. P. 21. Pittsburgh: J. R. Weldin & Co., 1869. 
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minute-book was held on Easter Monday, April 3, 1820, the 
wardens being chosen at a subsequent meeting of the vestry 
from among theirnumber. Oliver Ormsby and Peter Mowry 
were the wardens; Morgan Neville, George Poe, Jr., Abner 
Barker, Abraham Long, Joseph Davis, Peter Beard, Charles 
L. Volz, Walter Forward, Nathaniel Richardson, Samuel 
Roberts, Thomas Cromwell, and John Reno, the vestrymen. 
A souvenir of these times is an old receipt, signed by the 
then wardens, in the possession of a granddaughter of the 
first George Shiras, of which the following is a copy: 


“Pittsburgh 27 March 1818—We certify that George 
Shiras has settled his claims against Trinity Church and it 
appears he is a contributor of the sum of Three hundred 
Dollars to said Church. 

O. ORMsBY. 
Peter Mowry. j a” 

The singing in the “Old Round Church” was led by an 
organ, then a great rarity in the Western country, on 
which Mr. Hopkins performed, his wife and children 
composing the choir. When he became the lay-reader, 
previous to his taking orders, Mrs. Hopkins became the 
organist. 

The following were the respective pew-holders in Trinity 
Church September 1, 1821, as given in the early minute- 
book: No. 1, Christopher Cowan; No. 2, Abraham Long; 
No. 3, Dr. Peter Mowry; No. 4, Alexander Johnston, Jr. ; 
No. 5, Oliver Ormsby; No. 6, Morgan Neville; No. 7, 
George Poe, Jr.; No. 8, Abner Barker; No. 9, Nathaniel 
Richardson ; No. 10, David McGunnegle; No. 11, probably 
the “ strangers’ pew;” No. 12, Joseph Barclay; No. 13, 
Peter Beard; No. 14, Samuel Kingston; No. 15, John 
H. Hopkins, then in the legal profession; No. 16, Thomas 
Enochs; No. 17, Mary Cecil; No. 18, George Shiras; No. 
19, Mrs. Kerwin and J. Lightner; No. 20, Thomas Barlow, 
formerly secretary of legation under his uncle, Joel Barlow, 
minister to France, 1811-12; No. 21, Charles L. Volz; No. 
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22, Samuel Roberts, Jr.; No. 23, John Bourke; No. 24, 
half to Sarah Mark and Sarah Donnolly, one-fourth to 
William Fearns, and one-fourth to Robert Towne; No. 25, 
Mrs. Sarah (Lowrey) Collins; No. 26, John Craig; No. 27, 
William Arthurs; No. 28, Charles Reno and Austin Drury; 
No. 29, Mrs. Sidney O. Gregg; No. 30, David Holmes ; No. 
31, Arnold Eichbaum; No. 32, Captain James R. Butler, 
who commanded the “ Pittsburgh Blues” in the War of 
1812; No. 33, John L. Glaser; No. 34, John Reno; No. 35, 
John K. MeNickle; No. 86, Joseph Davis; No. 37, Camp- 
bell, Muller, Clayland, and Brown; No. 38, Dr. 8. R. Holmes 
and A. L. Kerr; No. 89, Alexander Glass and Ralph Pit- 
tock; No. 40, George Connelly and Mrs. Patterson; No. 
41, Walter Forward, the eminent lawyer, Secretary of the 
Treasury under Tyler, and afterwards President Judge of 
the District Court of Allegheny County; No. 42, Robert 
Elder and James Rutter. The pew rentals ranged from ten 
dollars to twenty-two and one-half dollars per year, and the 
total annual rentals were five hundred and fifty-five dollars. 
In truth, a day of small things. 

The appearance of a fair bride of that period at church 
shortly after her marriage is recalled; what made the most 
impression on a youthful mind was the light-blue satin cape 
she wore, lined with white satin. And this brings to mind 
the funeral of a friend of the bride’s mother, Mrs. Emily 
Morgan Simms, daughter of Colonel Presley Neville. Mrs. 
Simms died at the Kentucky and Ohio Hotel of Mrs. Kerr, 
on the northeast corner of Front Street, now First Avenue, 
and Market Street, on the 5th of February, 1821, when on a 
visit to her native city, her husband, Colonel W. D. Simms, 
being a resident of Washington City. The funeral was 
extremely imposing, and to persons of the present time 
would appear very singular; but at that time it was the 
custom to walk in procession following the bier which held 
the remains, and which was carried on the shoulders of the 
bearers. Walking, four on each side of the bier as honorary 
pall-bearers, were eight ladies dressed in white muslin, white 
stockings and slippers, their heads covered with long white 
VoL. x1x.—24 
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lace veils reaching to their feet. The ladies who acted in 
that capacity, according to the best recollection of my nar- 
rator, were the following-named intimate friends of the 
deceased: Mrs. John McDonald, Mrs. Oliver Ormsby, Mrs. 
Hollingsworth, Mrs. Sarah Collins, Mrs. Magnus M. Mur- 
ray, Mrs. Peter Mowry, Mrs. George Poe, Jr.,and Mrs. James 
R. Butler. The procession proceeded up Front Street to 
Wood Street, and along Wood to Trinity Church-yard, fol- 
lowed by a long line of mourning relatives and friends, 
extending the whole length of the street. The whole popu- 
lation of the town seemed to have turned out, the sidewalks 
being lined with spectators. The service was read at the 
grave by the Rev. William Thompson, who was then the 
rector of the “Old Round Church.” 


“Once more revived in fancy’s magic glass, 
I see in state the long procession pass.” 
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DEFENCES OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1777. 
CONTRIBUTED BY WORTHINGTON CHAUNCEY FORD. 
(Continued from page 250.) 

COMMODORE HAZELWOOD TO WASHINGTON. 


“RED BANK, Nov" 15" 1777 
“ Srr. 


“ Agreeable to your Excellencys request by letter to me 
of 13 Nov", I have inclosed you the opinion of myself & 
Officers in Council of War held of[f] Red Bank the 14” 
Ins‘, a copy of which you have inclosed, where your Excel- 
lency will see we are all unanimously of opinion in regard 
to our holding this Station with the Fleet. While we were 
on this business their Fleet came up & attacked this Fort. 
I immediately carried all our force against them, & after a 
long & heavy Cannonading, with the assistance of a two 
Gun Battery, we drove or caused their Ships to drop down, 
but they getting their Ship Battery & a Sloop Battery up in 
the inner Channel close under our Fort Mifflin & under 
cover of all their Cannon & Bomb Batterys, & keeping up 
such a warm & hot fire, it was impossible for the Fort & 
that brave & good Officer to hold it longer, without that 
Ship could be destroyed. I ordered one half of our Galleys 
with as brave an officer as I had, to destroy the Ship & Sloop, 
but he returned & said it was impossible while they was so 
well supported by all their Batterys, so at last that brave & 
good Officer Major Thayer was obliged to set fire to their 
works & quit the Fort. Our Fleet has received much 
damage, & numbers kill’d & wounded, which cannot now be 
exactly ascertained, but as soon as I can get a return made 
out, shall send it. We shall hold our Post as long as pos- 
sible, & shall anxiously wait to have your answer to this, 
Whether your Excellency approves of our determination. 
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Our Men & Officers behaved with spirit & bravery. Having 
not to add for the present, am &ec. 
“ Joun HazEtwoop.” 


“In Council of War held on board the Chatham Galley, 
Nov’ 14", 1777, summoned by Commodore Hazlewood to 
deliberate on a letter wrote him by his Excellency Gen! 
Washington dated Whitemarsh, 13" Nov" 1777. 

“ After maturely considering the contents of his Excel- 
lencys Letter, this Council are unanimously of opinion, 
That should Fort Mifflin be evacuated & so fall into the 
enemys hands, it will be altogether impracticable for our 
Fleet or any of them to keep their present station, or to 
prevent in such case the enemys raising works at the afore- 
mentioned Fort Mifflin, as in their present situation they 
are within reach of Shot & Shells from the enemys Bat- 
terys on Province Island. But should such evacuation on 
our side, & possession on that of the enemy take place, 
this Council are of opinion, that by the Batterys raised & to 
be raised on this the Jersey Shore on the upper side of 
Mantua Creek, & above that opposite the Chevaux de Friez, 
the passage of the enemys Shipping especially those of any 
considerable force, will be altogether obstructed, as without 
raising, or removing the Chevaux de Friez, it is impossible 
such Ships can have a passage. 

“‘ Much, indeed all depends on our keeping possession of 
the Jerseys, for should the enemy prevail there, it is our 
opinion, that our Fleet will be altogether annihilated, as in 
that case our retreat & resources will be entirely cut off. 

“ Should we be by the enemys getting possession of Fort 
Mifflin, be obliged to retire further up, we have a sure retreat 
into Timber Creek where all our Fleet may shelter in safety, 
from whence the Galleys might in a very short time salley 
out & we trust defeat any light Vessels of the enemy, for 
which the pass thro’ in the intervals between the Chevaux 
de Frieze might be practicable, but those Vessels in such 
case must meet with many obstacles not only the risque of 
venturing thro’ almost impracticable passes, but be also 
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exposed to the fire of those large Batterys of ours on this 
the Jersey Shore. 

“ We of the Council are therefore unanimously of opinion, 
That on our Forces keeping possession of the Jerseys, de- 
pends altogether the preservation of our Fleet, & conse- 
quently every expectation to be formed from its Manceuvres 
in future. 


Tsaac Roacu 
JoHN MITCHELL 
JAMES JOSIAH 
Epwarp YorK 
JoHN HARRISON 
Rosert Harvie 


“ Joun HazELwoop 

“ Joun Rice 

“ RicHaRD EyREs 
“Tuomas Moore 

“ NaTHAN Boycr 

“ Hue MontaoMERY 





“ BENJAMIN DUNN 
“Tuomas Houston 
“ WILLIAM Brown 


Witi1amM WatTKIN 
IsatAH ROBERTSON 
WARNER 











‘“‘ JEREMIAH SIMMONS Peter Bruster.” 


*“ GrorGE GARLAND 


CAPTAIN CRAIG TO WASHINGTON. 


“ FRANKFORD, 15* Nov" 1777 
“ Sir: 

“T believe your Excellency may Depend upon the enemy’s 
force being drawn to Attact the Fort to day, a very severe 
and heavy firing began this morning about 10 oClock and 
has continued ever since, the Enemy Dread the Northern 
Armys joining your Excellency and have been making every 
preparation to attact before the N—— army joyn’d, and have 
not been prepared before today. I have the honor &c 

“©, Craie.” 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 


“Fort MERCER 15” Nov‘ 1777 6 oClk P.M. 
“Sir 


“The Firing is universal from the Shipping Batteries &c. 
—We have lost a great many Men today—a great many of 
the officers are killed and wounded—My fine Company of 
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Artillery is almost destroy’d—We shall be obliged to 
evacuate the Fort this Night. Iam &c 
“J. M. Varnum. 


“‘ Major [Silas] Talbut is badly wounded, Major Fleury is 
wounded also. It is impossible for an Officer to possess 
more merit than Major Thayer, who commands the brave 
little Garrison.” ! 


BENJAMIN RANDOLPH TO WASHINGTON. 
“ BURLINGTON, 15” Nov’ 1777 

“Sir 

“Being apointed by General Warnan to take charge of 
the Flag with Docter Glentuth, yesterday we atemted it. 
the Capton of the Friggat Rec’d it & detained us til he sent 
it to General How who Return’d for ansur we could not be 
Receved must return back to the warf at Coopers &c. 

“at 9 oClock in the morning just as we got to the ferry 
I heard a univrsal Ratle of their drums in town and all 
moveing downwards below town. I likewise heard from a 
Quaker that Just Left it & the ferryman that brought them 
over, that on the 7 Inst. the Enemy Brought Stoors from 
their Shiping to last them for two weeks, that they sayd no 
more could come for two weeks after that on acc’t the moon- 
light nits, they said they were hail’d by our men on the fort 
three times as they were Passing up. Likewise heard them 
ery out All* well as they Passd, likewise told me the enemy 
ware moveing some Boats down towards the mouth’ Schul- 
kill. The officer of the Friggot told me they had just been 
sending two floting Batteries down the Schulkill with four 
32 Pounders on board to assist against our fort that they 
ware in want of Provisions but expected their Shiping up 
in two or three days—he wanted to no wheather General 
Putnam was Likely to Join your Excellency soon or not, I 
could not tell anything about the matters of that sort, they 
seamed much concerned it apeared tome. I am & 

“ BenJ* RanvouPu.” 


1“ Major Ballard carries this.”—ndorsement by Brigadier-General 
Varnum. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 
“ WoopBERRY, 15" Nov" 1777 11 oCk A.M. 

it Sm 

“T was a great part of last night in Fort Mifflin; It is 
greatly shattered, but very defensible, had we the Men men- 
tioned in my letter of yesterday.—I shall send two Hundred 
Militia in this night. They will be able to work & fight 
upon Occasion.—What put it into the Enemy’s Head, I 
cant say. But they kept up a constant cannonade and 
Bombardment all night, so as to prevent in a great Measure, 
the necessary Repairs in the Breaches.—I am under the 
Necessity of beseeching your Excellency to send a General 
Officer, whose concurring Sentiments, or Orders, should he 
be of superior standing, will be very advantageous. The 
Objects here are so various that I cannot fully do what I 
know is essential to the Service.—The Militia are without a 
Commander.—lIt is very difficult getting Matters done in a 
speedy Manner. I am obliged to attend every department 
myself.—I do not make this Request because I am not fond 
of commanding,—But from a Consciousness that the service 
demands it. We want another commanding Officer of 
Artillery, & more Artillery Men. Indeed, I think a Field 
Officer of Artillery should be here. Capt. [James] Lee will 
do all that a brave, good Officer can, but a Shot may claim ; 
then we should be badly off indeed. I am just informed 
the Shipping are in Motion—Our Battery below has just 


opened. Iam &c 
“J. M. Varnum. 


‘*N.B.—Should the Shipping play upon the Island, we 
must evacuate it, But I am in hopes we shall keep them 
down.” 


WASHINGTON TO BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM. 
“ HEAD QuaRTERS, 15 November, 1777 
“ Sir: 
“T have received your Letter of yesterday inclosing the 
opinion of Maj. Thayer, the present Commandant at Fort 








| 
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Mifflin respecting the defence of that Post—and am happy 
to find that he and Maj’ Fleury coincide in their Sentiments 
as to the practicability of maintaining it in spite of the 
Enemy’s Land and Floating Batteries. Their perseverance, 
however, may expose them to falling a sacrifice in case of 
an Attack by Storm, unless the necessary materials be fur- 
nish’d them from your side of the River, for repairing the 
daily destruction caused by the Enemy’s Cannon. There 
should be a never failing supply of Fascines & Palisades— 
large Gabions will be useful—and a quantity of earth loaded 
in bulk on board of Flats, will be very serviceable in cor- 
recting the oozy nature of the soil on which they are obliged 
to work. They are likewise in want of Ammunition for 
their 32 pounder, for which they have been obliged to use 
the Cartridges of their eighteen Pounders.—A stock of Fire 
wood, an indispensible Article at this season of the year 
should be laid in at every convenient opportunity, so that 
they may not be deficient in it, in case of the Communica- 
tion between them and the main being interrupted by high 
wind or bad weather. One or two of their gun carriages 
are dismounted, which will require the presence of such 
Artificers as you can spare. Mr’ Fleury seems desirous of 
retaining the Cannon on the Island. I cannot at this dis- 
tance decide as to the propriety of suffering them to remain, 
which must depend upon the State of the Works, and the 
prospect of reestablishing some essential parts of them. 
Your visit to the Island will enable you to speak decisively 
upon this and other matters of importance. 

“ Gen' Greene in a Letter received from him this morn- 
ing informs me that the Enemy are attempting to get a 
Frigate thro the Channel between Hog Island and Province 
Island. This passage may be render’d impassable for Ves- 
sels of a respectable size by sinking a hulk there, or throw- 
ing some other obstruction in the ways. It will be proper 
therefore that you should have a conference with the Com- 
modore upon this subject immediately, and consult with 
him upon the best means for frustrating the Enemy’s 
Designs. 
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“ With respect to the Enterprise upon Province Island 
which I recommended in my last—I must observe that tho 
my expressions gave it a great Latitude and that I proposed 
the ruin of the Enemy’s works as part of the End in view 
—yet I should be content if nothing more could be effected 
to have the Cannon of those works, or any part of them, 
spik’d. A resolute body of Voluntiers and chosen men I 
still think might be employed with success in this Under- 
taking—and tho the time gain’d by us and the Embarrass- 
ment occasioned the Enemy would not be so considerable 
as in the other case, yet it appears to me worth the attempt, 
especially as by the means of surprise, the service might be 
done before the party could be opposed in force—and at all 
events the Retreat is easy.’ 

Gen' Greene in his Letter calls the Channel in question 
the New Channel. I am not certain which he means, but 
you will be able to determine. I am &c.? 

“G° WasHINGTON.” 


COLONEL SMITH TO WASHINGTON. 
“ WoopBERRY, 15 Nov‘ 1777 
“Sir: 

“My Arm will this Night or tomorrow Night permit me 
to take the Command at fort Mifflin. I was there last Night, 
it is now one Heap of Ruin & must be defended with mus- 
quetry in Case of Storm. I presume the Enemy will con- 
tinue to cannonade for four or five days & then they will be 
obliged to storm. When they do, I am of Opinion they 
will succeed. With 600 Men I think we could defend it as 


1 This attempt, suggested in Washington’s letter to Varnum, dated No- 
vember 18, 1777, ante, probably led to the proposed expedition outlined 
in Wayne’s letter to Richard Peters, of November 18, printed in Stillé, 
“ Major-General Wayne and the Pennsylvania Line,” p. 105. I can find 
no evidence that the suggestion came from Wayne; and I think it more 
likely that when Varnum raised difficulties, Washington undertook the 
matter, and selected Wayne as a fit man to lead. He determined to 
await the re-enforcements from the north, and the opportunity was lost. 
This reconciles the statements of the two men as given by Dr. Stillé. 

* In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens. 
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an Island. Our great dependance must be their being to 
much afraid to storm. I hope it will hinder them from 
the Attempt untill your Excell’ can send such Number as 
will give the Men a Relief every 3 Days—in that Case I 
think we might defend it as an Island, & I Hope your Ex- 
cell” will soon be able to attempt Something that will hasten 
their Departure to their Shipping—such parties of Men 
would rebuild in the Night what they destroy in the Day. 


I have the Honor &c 
“Sam SMITH. 


“ Gen, Varnum has been oblig’d to send Cap‘ Lee to take 
the Command of the Artillery at fort Mifflin. Mr. Comstoc’ 
who took the Command after Cap* Treat was very unfit, we 
want a good Officer & more Artillery Men very much—We 
are oblig’d to fire much Powder away & shall want Cartridges 
for 12°, 18° & 32 pounders immediately.” 


BARON ARENDT ON FORT MIFFLIN. 


“ As long as we have a design to prevent a Junction be- 
tween the Enemys Fleet and their Army, the maintaining 
Fort Mifflin is indispensibly necessary—not that this place 
in itself hinders the Junction, tho it certainly contributes to 
that valuable purpose, but it gives Security to our Fleet, 
which could not keep its present Station if the Enemy 
should make themselves masters of the Fort & raise bat- 
teries against it—this is the opinion of the Commodore 
whom I consulted upon this subject. 

“ Although therefore this post ought to be maintained to 
the last extremity, yet I grant that there are many difficulties 
in the way—the fatigue and inclement weather to which 
the Garrison is exposed, are not the least considerable. 

“The Design of the Enemy seems to be to make them- 
selves masters of the Island, by constant bombarding and 
cannonading so as to ruin the works and either drive out 
the Garrison, or exhaust them by keeping up a fire at night 


? Probably William Comstock, of Rhode Island. 
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— if however they find themselves disappointed it is probable 
they will venture another attack with Troops. 

“Whatever be their designs, we have only two points in 
view—the Preservation of the Garrison—and repairing as 
much as possible the ruined works. I propose this expedi- 
ent which is not impracticable, because frequently used in 
besieged Fortresses. 

“1. To preserve the Garrison let it be disposed in the most 
secure places—this has been done hitherto by placing the 
men behind the Stone Wall, but as it is considerably dam- 
aged and begins to fall, it can’t afford shelter much longer. 
My opinion is that the men ought to go out every morning 
at day break, and lie down in order to be better conceal’d 
upon Planks behind the Bank which is opposite to Province 
Island—they should make no fire, but keep themselves warm 
with their blankets, and have their victuals either cook’d 
over night, or on the eastern side of the Island—to keep 
them in spirits there should be an additional allowance of 
Rum or strong-beer—especially as the Soil and Water are 
exceedingly unwholesome—it is morally certain that the 
Enemy will not fire upon the spot proposed, but direct their 
shot against the Fort—where there should be only a few 
Centries left, and a few necessary hands to serve the 
Artillery. 

“2. The Garrison should be relieved as often as possible— 
Gen' Varnum says he has not men enough to relieve every 
night, but that it might be done every 48 hours—which is 
sufficient—thus the Health of the Soldiers will be preserved, 
they will not be worn out with Fatigue, and their Courage 
will be renew’d—The Garrison ought always to be 400 strong 
—the Commanding Officer and Engineer ought likewise to 
be relieved. 

“3. For repairing the works, and in order to spare the 
Garrison, it would be well to send every night for fatigue a 
Detachment of 100 Militia with their Arms, they would be 
so many fighting men—they should carry with them Pali- 
sades, Fascines and Gabions—the work to be done, will 
depend upon the Damage sustain’d in the course of the day 
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—I am of opinion that a Parapet of Fascines and Gabions 
should be substituted to the Palisades, it might be made 
under cover of them, and would be infinitely more service- 
able—they might afterwards be taken away. 

“Tt has been proposed to construct a battery upon the 
same bank, which I have pointed out above as Shelter for 
the Garrison,—and it is thought that this would change the 
direction of the Enemy’s Fire so as to divert it from the 
Fort—but my plan would be inconsistent with this, and be- 
sides many of the Balls intended to take the battery pro- 
posed obliquely and in flank, would go beyond it and batter 
the Fort. 

“4, I think that the heavy Cannon, which are not pointed 
against the Enemy’s batteries, should be removed and placed 
in the battery lately open’d on the other side of the River 
—there they would be out of the reach of the Enemy’s 
balls, and would be more dangerous to their Shipping—as 
they would give a plunging Fire—the Commodore is of the 
same Opinion. 

“5. As to Ammunition and Provision I think a sufficient 
quantity for a few days only should be left at the Fort and 
the rest deposited in some vessel or vessels. 

“6. For the Security of the Garrison in case of extremity, 
the Commodore should be required to send upon a conven- 
tional signal being given at the Fort, all the Vessels and 
boats to take them off. 

“Lastly to hinder the Communication which still subsists 
between the Army and Navy of the Enemy, and is kept up 
by means of little boats upon which Fort Mifflin has fired 
without success—there is no other method that I know of 
than having armed boats and Gallies stationed in a proper 
place for driving away the Enemys boats. 

“ Bar. ARENDT. 


‘“¢T have communicated most of these Ideas to Gen' Var- 
num and Col. Smith.” ? 


1In manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel John Laurens. The endorse- 
ment shows it to have been written on November 15. 
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SUBSTANCE OF BARON ARENDT’S LETTERS. 


“General Varnum informed me this morning, that Col® 
Smith had sent him word by an officer, that he thought it 
impossible for the Fort to hold out longer than till tonight 
—and asked my opinion upon the subject. It was that the 
Fort should be maintained to the last extremity, but that 
the Cannon of the Battery should be brought off with all 
the superfluous Provision and Military Stores—that the 
Cannon brought off might be placed with advantage else- 
where—and that provision and Ammunition for two days 
only should be left in the Fort. 

“T went to Fort Mercer, with a design to cross to the 
Island and resume my Command, but my strength was not 
equal to my Good Will.” 


COLONEL GREENE TO GENERAL POTTER. 
**ReEpD Bank, 15 Nov. 1777 

“ Sir 

“Since my last the Cannonade has been very severe upon 
Fort Mifflin—this Day the Ships have come as near as the 
Chevaux de Frize would allow them. A floating Battery 
with 18-24 p™ came up between Fort Mifflin & Province 
Island, and the Fire from Them togather with that of their 
Batteries has dismounted all the Guns but two, Almost 
destroyed the works—and have killed and wounded a very 
considerable Number—Among the latter is Major Talbut 
and two Cap* of Co' Durkee’s Regm’t. Our Shipping have 
kept up a warm Fire, and a two Gun Battery about 2} miles 
from this has annoyed the Enemy very much—We have sent 
Boats to the Brave Major Thayer, who has discretionary 
Orders to maintain the Post as long as he thinks practicable 
—that the brave Garrison may have a secure retreat when 
the Post is no longer tenable —— ’tis too true that the 
boat deserted, another run away the next morning—We 
apprehend Nothing here. I am &c. 





“C, GREENE.” 


1An undated sheet in manuscript of Lieutenant-Colonel John 
Laurens. 
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BRIGADIER-GENERAL POTTER TO WASHINGTON. 


[16 November, 1777.] 
“D* Sir 
“IT am sorey to be the mesenger of Bad news last night 
at Ten oClock our Breve Garrison at fort Mifflin set fier to 
the Barrucks and set off to Ridbank this Intiligance I have 
by my express that Brought me the in Closed—I see myself 
that our Barricks are Burnt and the enemys ships Viglint 
and a sloop are leying along side of the Island this moment 
I Receved your favour of this day and will observe the Con- 
tents. Iam & 
“ Ja* Porrer”? 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL VARNUM TO WASHINGTON. 


* WoopBERRY } after 11, A.M. 16 Nov’ 1777 

“Sir 

“ Agreeable to what I wrote you last Evening, we were 
obliged to evacuate Fort Mifflin. Major Thayer returned 
from thence a little after two this morning. Every Thing 
was got off, that possibly could be. The Cannon could not 
be removed without making too great a Sacrifice of men, as 
the Empress of Russia, alias Vigilant, lay within one Hun- 
dred Yards of the Southwest part of the Works, & with 
her incessant Fire, Hand Grenades & Musketry from the 
Round Top, killed every Man that appeared upon the Plat- 
forms.—The Commodore gave positive Orders to six Gallies 
to attack, and take that Ship. They warp’d over to the 
Island, & there held a Council, lost a few of their men, & 
then returned without attempting any Thing, I left the Com- 
modore since one this Morning. He had positively ordered 
six Gallies, well manned, to attack the same Vessel—how 
they succeeded, I am not inform’d, but, according to Major 


1Qn November 28 Congress directed an inquiry to be made by Gen- 
eral Washington into the loss of Fort Mifflin, on the river Delaware, 
in the State of Pennsylvania, aud into the conduct of the principal 
officer commanding. 
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Thayer’s Sentiments, we could have held the Island, had the 
Ship been destroy’d.—I dont think the Shipping can pass 
the Chevaux de Frize while we keep this Shore.—The two 
Gun Battery, near Manto Creek, annoy’d them very 
much Yesterday. It is still firing slowly ; but the Shipping 
having remov’d out of direct Distance, too much firing 
would be Profusion.—We are erecting a Battery, directly 
opposite the Frizes, wh I believe will be finished to-day— 
I am not of Opinion that the Enemy can possess themselves 
of the Island without too great a Loss. Whether we shall 
keep a Guard upon it or not, I cannot determine ’till, from 
a critical Observation, I shall be furnished with new Circum- 
stances. While we keep the Shipping down, our Navy will 
be safe; but should our Defences prove ineffectual, we shall 
take out a Part of their Guns, & let the others attempt 
passing the City—Our Troops are so extremely fatigued 
that no time will be lost in knowing your Excellency’s 
Orders, whether the Troops commanded by Col® Smith shall 
remain here, or return toCamp. The Officers seem anxious 
to join the Army, as their Men are much harrass’d—How- 
ever, they have had two Nights Rest, & are necessary here, 
should we attack Billings Port—As a great part of my own 
Brigade have been lost at Fort Mifflin I shall not be able to 
make any hostile Attempt this Night; but am of Opinion 
that the Enemy should at all Hazards, be dispossess’d of 
this Shore.—We shall want the large Howitz, w*h I men- 
tioned before. 

“Your Excellency’s Letter of yesterday came to me this 
Morning early—I am just told the Gallies last order’d to 
attack the Vigilant, did nothing: That misfortune will pre- 
vent us from keeping Men upon the Island. Iam &c 

“J. M. Varnum. 


“P.8.—Col*® Greene offered to Officer and Man three 
Gallies, that would destroy the Empress of Russia, or perish 
toa Man. Cap‘ Robinson, of the continental Fleet, offered 
to go himself & the Commodore proposes a fine Disposition, 
but cannot command his Fleet.” 
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COLONEL SMITH TO WASHINGTON. 


; “ WooDBERRY, 16 Nov" 1777 
“ Sir 
“Gen. Varnum will have inform’d your Excell’ of the 

Evacuation of fort Mifflin. I am extremely sorry for the 

| { Circumstance. Major Thayer defended it too bravely. 

“My party taken (as your Excell’ knows) from the pic- 

quet, think they have done their Tour of Duty, & hope for 
your Excell’ permission to join their respective Regiments, 
who (they say) want their immediate Attention—the Officers 
have no Cloths with them. My Arm is yet very painful. 

j Major Fleury is hurt but not very much, he is a Treasure 

| that ought not to be lost. Cap* [Edmund B.] Dickinson of 





the first Virg* Reg* deserves much Attention—he stayed with 
& assisted Fleury—he is a brave, industrious good Officer. 
i Cap‘ [George] Walls of the 4" Virg* has distinguish’d him- 
self on every Occasion, for a brave, industrious & prudent 
Officer. Cap* [William Dent] Bell of the 6% Maryland has 
much Merit. I have the Honor &c. 
“Sam Smita.” 


{ JOSEPH REED TO WASHINGTON. 


“ Capt, LEE’s QUARTERS—NEAR SPRINGFIELD 
“MEETING HovusE, 6 MILEs FROM DaRBY 
“Nov. 16, 1777 


SS 


“Dear SIR: 

“ General Green will give you so perfect an Idea of what 
he has seen here as to make any Remark unnecessary from 
any one else. I hope & believe it is not yet too late to give 
the Forts some effectual Relief, but every Moment is precious, 
| in the present advance Season & after the Injury so heavy 
é | a Cannonade must have done them. 

; “ As I know you are pleased with having the Sentiments 
of every Person who gives himself the Trouble of reflecting, 
I have no Difficulty in giving you mine as to the Mode of 
Annoyance. Iam much inclined to think that unless the 
Attack upon the Works in the Islands is either a total 
or partial surprize it will fail—should they take Alarm at 
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any Movement of ours, & throw over a Body of Troops 
on the Islands, the Approaches are so difficult that I think 
the Attack will fail or at least will be attended with great 
Loss.—The late heavy Rains have broke one of the Dams 
& the Meadows are much softer than they were when this 
Matter was under Consideration formerly.—But I should 
hope these Difficulties may be obviated by Gen! Potter’s 
moving down to some convenient Distance—a Detachment 
of at least 3000 Men moving over to him with Artillery, the 
latter if concealed by a Night march I think the better. 
The Time of Attack previously fixed & the main Body of 
the Army to cross agreeably so as to destroy the Bridge, & 
cut off all Communication of support at the same Time. 
Should the Surprize fail I still think the whole Force of the 
Army may be drawn to a Point so as to make the Islands 
too warm but I think it will be effectual & more likely to 
bring on a general Action which it seemed to be a general 
Sentiment should be avoided, & which I also in our present 
Circumstances am of Opinion we ought not to seek. 

“‘T shall trouble your Excell’ no farther at present. Cap* 
Lee will give you an Account of the Observation of the 
Day, which affords a happy Prospect. Iam & 

“J. REED. 


«« P.S.—General Cadwallader desires me to mention that 
a Party will go from Gen. Potter tomorrow to meet the 12 
pounder & Howitz which are expected for the purposes Gen. 
Cadwallader suggested.” * 


1 See a letter from Colonel Christopher Greene to Washington, dated 
Red Bank, November 17, 1777, in Sparks’s “ Correspondence of the Rev- 
olution,” Vol. II. p. 43. 


(To be continued.) 


Vou, x1x.—25 
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JOURNAL KEPT ON BOARD THE UNITED STATES 
FRIGATE “CONSTITUTION,” 1812, BY AMOS A. 
EVANS, SURGEON UNITED STATES NAVY. 


CONTRIBUTED BY A. W. EVANS, ELKTON, MARYLAND. 
(Continued from page 169.) 


August 19", Wednesday.—Cloudy and foggy. Course 8. 
& W. Wind N. by E. Lat. observed 41° 42’ N. Long. by 
D. R. 55° W. At 2 P.M. discovered a large sail to Lee- 
ward. Made sail and stood down for her. At 4 discovered 
her to be a large Frigate. When we were within about 2 
or 24 miles she hoisted English colours and fired a Gun. 
We stood towards her with reefed topsails without shewing 
our colours. She then commenced firing, and gave us sev- 
eral broad sides without much effect before we commenced 
firing. She kept wearing several times with a view proba- 
bly of trying to get the weather gauge of us, which we 
avoided by wearing also. We hoisted our colours and fired 
the first gun about 15 minutes past 5 o’clock P.M., but did 
not come into close action until about 6 o’clock, and after 
25 minutes from the time we were closely engaged she 
struck, having previously lost all three of her masts and 
Bowsprit. Her hull was much injured. Several of her 
guns were dismounted or otherwise rendered useless on the 
gun deck by our shot. She had 15 men killed and 62 
wounded, most of them very dangerously, immense mis- 
chief and destruction having been done by our grape & can- 
ister shot. We had 

Killed : 

W" S. Bush, 1* Lt. Marines; and Seamen, Jacob Sago, 
John Brown, Caleb Smith, James Ashford, Robert Brice, 
James Reed. 


Wounded : 


Charles Morris, 1* Lieutenant, Dangerously; J. C. Ayl- 
win, Master, slightly; Rich* Dunn, Seaman, Dangerously ; 
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Dan! Lewis, do. do.; Taylor, do. Slightly; Mullen, Marine, 
do. ; Geo. Reynolds, Seaman, do. Beside 4 or 5 others so 
slightly as not to be disabled from coming to Quarters. 
During the engagement she came against our stern with 
her bows twice, and carried away her Jib boom and injured 
our Taffrail. It was when in that situation that Lt. Morris 
and Lt. Bush were shot. Mr. Morris first jumped on the 
Taffrail with an intention of boarding her and was instantly 
wounded in the parietes of the abdomen. Mr. Bush jump‘ 
into his place the instant he fell and immediately one mus- 
ket shot entered his face and pass‘ into his brain. Little or 
no other injury was done us at that time, and her quarter 
deck and forecastle were completely swept. Her Second 
Lieutenant was kill‘, and the Captain, 1* Lieutenant, Sail- 
ing master, and one of the Master’s mates wounded. She 
hoisted 3 or 4 flags at the commencement of the action, 
and struck immediately after she got clear of our stern. 
Her foremast and mainmast and mizzenmast fell about the 
time she was in contact with us. After she struck the Capt. 
Is, R* Dacres Esq came on board and informed us that it 
was His Britannick Majesty’s ship La Guerriere. We sent 
Lt. Reed on board and finding the ship in a situation that 
was considered dangerous to attempt getting in we were 
employ‘ all night getting the men and crew from on board. 
She mounted 49 Guns and had about from 260 to 300 men, 
having sent previously part of her crew in prizes. Capt. 
Dacres is a pleasant, agreeable young man, 24 years of age. 
Our crew behaved very nobly. They fought like heroes, 
and gave three cheers when the colours were hoisted. They 
also cheered when each of her masts went over the side, and 
when her colours were struck. Whilst she was on our stern 
one of her forward guns was run nearly into our Cabin win- 
dow and fired, but did (fortunately) little or no execution. 
A shot that entered our after port on the starboard side of 
the gun deck killed 2 men at the after Gun and wounded 
one. From the firing of the first gun to the close of the 
action was one hour & ten minutes. The Guerriere had 15 
kill* and 62 wounded. 
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August 20", Thursday.—Pleasant breeze. Laying to all 
day getting the men and their effects from the Guerriere. 
Assisted Dr Irwin, Surg” of the Guerriere, to dress his 
wounded and amputate 2 arms & one thigh. Then ampu- 
tated the leg of Rich* Dunn. Had no sleep all last night 
dressing wounded men as they came on board after dressing 
all our own wounded. Last night there was a large sail in 
sight, but she disappeared before morning. We conclude 
from that she was a merchantman. About 3 or 4 o’clock 
having got all the men from the Guerriere we set her on 
fire, and before the officer had time to get on board our 
Ship with the boat she blew up, presenting a sight the most 
incomparably grand and magnificent I have experienced. 
No painter, no poet or historian could give on canvas or 
paper any description that could do justice to the scene. 

In the evening we committed the bodies of Lt. Bush and 
one of the Guerriere’s men who died of his wounds, to the 
deep. Employ‘ all day repairing our rigging, &—Calm— 
Lat. ob—at meridian. 

August 21", Friday.—Calm. Employ” repairing our rig- 
ging, fishing our mast that had received some damage from 
the enemy’s shot, &c. In the evening there sprung up a 
breeze from the —— and we made sail: it increased during 
the fore part of the night and rain‘. We were running 
before the wind, with double reefed Topsails, 12 Knots. 
Lat. ob: 

August 22%, Saturday.—Calm—All day employ‘ fishing the 
mainmast. Our spanker boom & gaff were carried away 
when she ran against our stern. Lat. ob: at meridian. 

At sun set discovered a sail from the top gallant yard: 
again lost sight of her. 

August 23*, Sunday.—Blew very fresh and rained hard 
last night. Were going 11, 12 and 13 knots. Were call* 
to quarters about 3 o’clock A.M. having discovered a sail to 
Leeward. About day light came up with and spoke the 
Brig Rebecca from London bound to Boston, having a 
British license. There was a prize-master from Comm!‘ 
Barney’s squadron on board of her. She had been board* 
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some days ago by the Guerriere, who sent some prisoners 
on board and permitted her to pass in consequence of having 
a license. She was several times spoken by the Guerriere 
after Barney had taken her, but they did not again board 
her. We discovered at 9 o’clock A.M. two sails off the lee- 
bow, apparently frigates. We stood on with a fresh breeze 
and were soon out of sight of them. Before Sun set we dis- 
covered another sail ahead; made sail after her: appear to 
gain on her slowly, & are going 9 knots to the N.W. Lat. 
ob: at meridian, 

August 26%, Wednesday.—Calm, foggy and damp all day. 
A small Brig in sight astern when the fog cleared off. 
Slight breeze from N., after night: steering W. No obser- 
vations to-day. Sounded in 50 fathoms water at noon. 
Caught several Cod-fish to-day. A number of Mother 
Carey’s chickens around the ship, and a number of some- 
thing resembling a parcel of handsome, large beads strung 
on thread, of a beautiful green and pale blue colour, float- 
ing around the ship, some distance under water. Tried the 
current and found a slight one setting to the Northward. 

August 27%, Thursday.—Light airs—calms—cloudy. No 
observation. A sloop ahead, sweeping—supposed to be an 
American privateer. She fired a gun and hoisted a flag, 
but were not near enough to distinguish the colour. She 
swept off from us in a calm. Sounded in 100 fathoms of 
water. Several chicken-hawks, and bats, and butterflies 
about the ship to-day. 

August 29", Saturday.—Pleasant breezes from N. & W— 
and beating up Massachusetts Bay. Several small vessels 
in sight. By — P.M. were in sight of Boston light house. 

August 30", Sunday.—Pleasant weather. The wind not 
permitting us to lay thro’ the narrows we ran into Nantas- 
ket roads and Anchored. Sent the wounded prisoners to 
the Hospital on Quarantine Island. A number of boats 
around the ship, attracted by curiosity. 

August 31", Monday.—Saw 4 armed ships and a Brig this 
morning at day light standing in near the light house. 
Supposed them to [be] the enemy and instantly cut our 
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cables and beat down to lower part of the narrows under a 
heavy press of sail with a view of getting up before they 
would be able to cut us off. We could not understand 
each other’s signals. By the time we arrived at the nar- 
rows discovered that they were American Frigates. They 
proved to be the President, Com* Rodgers; U. States, Deca- 
tur; Congress, Smith; Hornet, Laurence ; and Brig Argus, 
Sinclair. We ran up near the Navy Yard and anchored. 
As we pass* Long Wharf were saluted with huzzas by a 
great concourse of people from that place and the different 
Merchant vessels. Com Decatur and Bainbridge, Capt. 
Laurence and Sinclair came on board—a number of other 
officers ; and the vessel was crowded all day with citizens— 
boats surrounded us, huzzaing, &c. 

Sent all the prisoners from the ship. Before sending the 
men overhauled their bags in which we found a great deal 
of cloth & silk, plundered from American merchantmen and 
distributed to the crew without being condemned. 

September 1-3.—Nothing of consequence has taken place : 
have been in Town several times—at the Navy Yard and 
Hospital. Visited the Museum to-day, and had a strong 
Electrical shock. A report has arrived to-day of an action 
between two Frigates near Cape Cod—one supposed to be 
the Frigate Essex—(suspect it is all a Yankee hoax), in con- 
sequence of which The President, United States, and Hor- 
net, it is said, will sail to-morrow morning for that place. 
60 of our men and 4 or 5 officers have gone on board the 
President, a great number of her crew being on shore— 
sick. The scurvy has done much mischief in Comm‘ 
Rodgers’ squadron. 

September 5.—Wind from N. & E—cold rain. Were hon- 
oured with a superb dinner at Faneuil Hall by the citizens 
of Boston to-day. Much order and decorum were preserved 
on the occasion. Several excellent Patriotic toasts drank. 
The Hon. J® Coffin Jones presided. In the Gallery, front- 
ing the President’s chair, was a model of the Constitution 
Frigate with her masts fished and the Colours as they flew 
during the action. The Hall was surrounded with notices 
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of our principal Naval victories—An elegant painting of 
Gen' Washington by Stewart graced one side of the room, 
by the side of which hung the names of Preble, Wads- 
worth, Somers, Israel, &c—surrounded with garlands of 
flowers. Several guns were mounted on the Galleries. A 
wreath of flowers were hung above the head of Capt. Hull, 
who sat on the President’s right hand. About 500 persons 
sat down to the dinner, and much harmony prevailed thro’- 
out. A band of musick played in the Gallery, and every 
toast was honored by several guns from the street. Previ- 
ously to the dinner we were taken into the Assembly room 
at the Exchange where the subscribers were assembled, 
and introduced to the President. Capt [Hull ?] was greeted 
on his entrance into the room with the plaudits of the 
people. 

September 6.—Windy—N. & E. cool. The Frigates that 
were to have sailed on a cruise several days ago, did not 
go out, but are now laying in the inner harbour. Gen! 
Hull’s capitulation is the subject of much speculative con- 
versation at the coffee house. A Gentleman at the dinner 
yesterday observed that, when he heard of it, he could not 
help saying—we had a Hub Up' and a Hull down— 

September 7.—Pleasant weather. Employ‘ stripping the 
ship for the purpose of getting some new rigging, masts, 
&c. Wenton shore in the evening with Lt. Wadsworth who 
is sick, and afterwards visited some of the British officers. 
Report on the Coffee House books that two armed Brigs and 
a three masted schooner are off Cape Ann to-day; probably 
another Yankee hoax to get us out of the harbour. 

September 8.—Pleasant weather—Stripping the ship. The 
ship, as usual, crowded with visitors all day. Report that 
the Brig Viper is taken by a British Frigate and carried 
into New Providence. 

Confirmation Gen' Hull’s capitulation and very unfa- 
vourable reports concerning him. Ten men on the sick 
list. Our squadron still in port. Report of the day, that 
the Essex has had an engagement on the banks with a 
1 Sic: Hull up? 
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British Frigate. Doc’ Irwin and Lt. Kent of the Guerriere 
visited us to-day. They are highly delighted with the at- 
tentions that have been paid them by the citizens of Boston. 
They say they are overpower* with invitations to dine, &c. 
I went on board the Hornet to-day, and found her a highly 
finished & handsome vessel. 

September 9.—Pleasant weather. Dropped the ship up to 
the Navy Yard. Went ashore to the Exchange in the even- 
ing. Fresh reports of English vessels off the coast. Ru- 
monr that Detroit is retaken. 

September 10-11.—A cartel arrives from Halifax, bringing, 
amongst other prisoners, Capt. Crane and the other officers 
and crew of the Nautilus. 

The Admiral detained 6 of our seamen under pretence 
that they were English subjects, and sent them to England 
for tryal. When Comm* Rodgers heard of it he stopp* the 
eartel, at that moment passing with the Guerriere’s crew, 
& took out of her 12 seamen to be dealt with as they treat 
ours. Report says that they treated our prisoners very 
badly—That the officers were sent into the cockpit every 
night & there kept till morning. That one of our Mid™ who 
was retaken in a prize had his sword taken from him by the 
Capt. of the British frigate, who, after stamping on it, threw 
it overboard, with the expression that there was one damn? 
Yankee sword gone. 

It appears that the Statira Frigate was very near Comm* 
Rodgers’ squadron in the night without the latter knowing 
it, and that the Capt. and crew of the Statira eonfidently ex- 
pected to be taken. The people of the United States are 
saying and doing many handsome things in consequence of 
the Constitution’s late victory. 

Supped at the Exchange last night and dined there to- 
day. Purchased a celebrated little work lately published in 
New York by the author of “ Salmagundi,” call* the “ Di- 
verting History of John Bull and brother Jonathan” by 
Hector Bull-us, which is making much noise amongst polit- 
ical parties in the United States. 

September 12.—Went on shore in the evening to see Mr. 
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Morris, but did not go into Town. Our prize brig, the Ad- 
elaide, was retaken by the Statira and sent into Liverpool 
(N. 8.) with Mr. Madison on board. The men returned in 
the cartel yesterday. The Statira fell in with him in the 
night on George’s bank. The Statira mounts 52 guns and 
is reported as badly manned and otherwise much inferior to 
our Frigates of equal rate. The Americans that returned 
in the Cartel are still prisoners of war but are recommended 
by Admiral Sawyer for an exchange with the soldiers taken 
by Comm‘ Porter and paroll*. One British Army Lieut. 
and 2 private soldiers will be given in exchange for one of 
our Navy Lieuts. . . . Report of the day that a Fisherman 
saw Comm?‘ Porter engaged with two British frigates off 
Cape Ann yesterday, & that he saw them capture him. 
More Yankee hoaxing. 

September 13.—Went on shore. Report of the day that 
Frigate Essex has arrived in the Delaware, & has taken 
the British Sloop of war, the Alert, mounting 20 guns, & 
after dismantling, sent her with 300 prisoners as a Cartel 
into Halifax. This report comes pretty straight & is prob- 
ably correct. Heard a parcel of Yankees as usual cursing 
*“* Madison’s ruinous war”! & trying to hoax the Navy Offi- 
cers; or,as Hoffman would say, pouring cold water down their 
backs! I wish all his Majesty’s loyal subjects would return 
to their own much loved, dear old England, and not hang 
like a wen or excrescence on the back of our government : 
thwarting all its views, & trying to pull it under water. 
One domestic traitor is worse than 20 foreign, avowed, & 
open enemies. 

September 14.—Went on shore & read the newspapers at 
the Exchange. Report of the day, That 3 British Frigates 
have been spoken off Cape Cod, who say they are waiting for 
Rodgers’ squadron to come out of Boston. They have 
heard of the capture of the Guerriere. Confirmation of the 
report of yesterday concerning the Essex and Sloop of war. 
The Essex, it appears had disguised herself as a merchant- 
man, when the Sloop of war commenced a fire on her. 
The Essex opened her ports on her for the space of 8 min- 
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utes. Kill* & wounded several of the enemy—none of the 
Essex’s crew were touched. 

September 15.—To-day Capt. Hull resigned the command 
of the Constitution to Capt. Bainbridge who hoisted a broad, 
red pendant. The crew express‘ publicly much dissatisfac- 
tion at the change, in consequence of which the Armourer 
was put in confinement on board the Gun boat for trial. 
They gave Capt. H. three hearty cheers as he left the ship. 
The scene altogether was affecting. This whole crew hada 
great affection for him. They urged him to remain: said 
they would go out with him and take the Africa: & finally 
requested to be transferre* on board any other vessel. On 
being asked by Capt. B., who it was that had ever sailed 
with him & refused to go again, several persons spoke— 
one man said he had sailed with him in the Phil* & had 
been badly used—that it might be altered now, but he 
would prefer going with Capt. H., or any of the other com- 
manders. Several others said they had sailed with him 
before, and did not wish to sail again. 

September 16.—Went on shore & was introduced by Mr. 
Aylwin ' to the Athaeneum, a public library in the place, con- 
taining several thousand volumes of very valuable books on 
all subjects. In the lower room the newspapers of the day 
are filed. In the 3* story the books of J. Q. Adams are 
kept; amongst them are many German, Italian & French 
works. This Institution is free to strangers when intro- 
duced. No books can be taken out of the house, but per- 
sons are at liberty to sit there and read. In the evening 
rode out to “ Fresh-pond” in a gig, & after amusing our- 
selves by strolling about the pond, & having taken some 
coffee & fried chicken for which we paid 62} cents, returned 
to town, over a pleasant road, by moonlight. The Gig cost 
us $1.25 each. . . . Some ladies came on board to visit the 
ship in our absence. 

September 17.—Dined with Comm‘ Bainbridge by invita- 
tion, in company with Lieuts. Broom, Hoffman, and Contee, 


? Probably W. C. Aylwin, brother to Lieutenant Aylwin, United States 
Navy. 
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Mr. Aylwin, and Doct. Trevett. Was introduced to Mrs. 
B., Miss B., Miss & Mrs. Hilager,’ and Miss Nicholson. 
Had a pleasant time of it. The Wasp has arrived in the 
Delaware bay from a successful cruise. Got up the sheers 
to-day for the purpose of getting the masts out. 

September 19.—Clear & cool. Had a general exercise of 
the crew in the afternoon. 

September 20.—Dined on board of the President with Dr. 
Thorn to-day. Clear & cool in the evening. 

September 22.—Received a letter to-day from Mr. G. D., 
New Orleans, dated early in June and forwarded by Mr. 
Webster. Got out our mainmast to-day. Report that Jef- 
ferson will be appointed Secretary of State, & Monroe Sec’ry 
at War. 

September 23.—Dined to-day at the Boston Coffee House, 
a plain & good dinner served by a pretty girl. Pleasant 
weather ! 

September 25.—Went to the Navy Agent’s on business, & 
from thence to the Exchange & read the Coffee house books 
& newspapers. 

September 26.—Went on shore & in company with W. 
C. Aylwin Esq. walk* over the Town, saw the Theatre, 
Franklin’s monument, State house, &c. Had an elegant 
view of the Town & surrounding country from the top of 
the State house. Saw the Senate & representative cham- 
bers ; in the former are a musket—horseman’s sword, cap, & 
drum taken from the Hefsians at the Battle of Bennington, 
together with a framed complimentary letter to Gen’ Stark 
from the House of Representatives of Mass. on the occasion ; 
in the latter a Cod-fish is hung up as the staple commodity 
of the State. Over the Speaker’s chair is a noble head of 
Gen' Washington. The seats are well arranged, but owing 
to the number of the members are crowded & leave no room 
to write—having no tables. They go into the adjoining 
rooms when they wish to do anything of that kind. The 
Council chamber is a neat, well finished but plain room. In 
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one of the rooms are the 4 inscription stones of a monument 
that formerly stood on Beacon hill, but have been removed 
in consequence of the ground on which it stood being 
proved to be private property. They point out the prin- 
cipal events & most prominent, fortunate features of the 
revolution & those that led to it, and an exhortation to their 
posterity not to forget the expense, toil & trouble with which 
the surrounding blessings were achieved. Report on the 
coffee house books that Admiral Sir Jno. B. Warren has 
arrived at Halifax with 4 ships of the line & 12 Frigates. 

September 27.—W alk‘ around Town with Lt. Contee & saw 
many pretty girls, coming from & going to church. Cool & 
cloudy in the evening—wind N. & W. Corroboration of 
the report that “ Marmont” has been defeated with consid- 
erable loss, in Spain, by Lord Wellington. Gen' Hull has 
arrived at his seat near Boston. Much speculation on his 
conduct. The British, Yankees, & Federalists take his part, 
which is a very suspicious circumstance. 

September 28.—Dined at the exchange to-day. Went in 
the Evening to the opening of the Theatre for the Season— 
to see The Exile of Liberia performed, with Catherine & 
Petruchio, or Taming of the Shrew, as altered by Garrick 
from Shakspeare, for the afterpiece. Both pieces were 
murdered : all the parts being completely overacted. The 
house was thin. The pit received the whipping part of 
Taming the Shrew with great applause!! Mr. Young, a 
mouthing, hectoring, bully like fellow acted the parts of 
Daran & Petruchio. Mrs. Young, a beautiful woman, the 
part of “ Alexina.” Mr, Entwistle in the part of “ Sirvitz” 
received much applause from the Gallery & pit. He is a 
tolerable Buffoon & Blackguard song singer. The Orches- 
tra was tolerably filled. The Theatre is small, neat & con- 
venient. The Scenery did not meet my expectations. The 
actors were drefs* out of all character: Russian sailors being 
drefs* like English sailors. The Gov. of Liberia in an 
American Colonel’s uniform, with but little alteration, &¢— 
But few females attended—indeed, the Navy officers ap- 
peared to form the major part of the audience. I would 
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recommend Hamlet’s advice to the players to be attentively 
studied by Mr. Young. 

October 2.—Went to the Theatre in the Evening & saw 
‘The Foundling of the forest” performed, or rather butch- 
ered, with a new afterpiece call* “ Guerriere & Constitu- 
tion,” a very foolish, ridiculous thing. 

October 5.—Went on shore & purchased some books. 
Read the papers at the Coffee house, &e—More & more dis- 
gusted with the Yankees. Purchased some medical & other 
books at a book store. 

October 6.—Went on shore to the Navy agent’s with a 
requisition & from thence to the Apothecary shop & bar- 
gained for the medicines. 

October 7-8.— Went to see 2 Regiments of Infantry, some 
Artillery & Cavalry reviewed on the commons near the 
“ Mal.” They look’ & marched well, but the Infantry fired 
very badly. The Boston Huzzars are an elegant corps, & 
the drefs superior to anything of the kind I have seen. 
They are uniformed after the Polish huzzars. Sargent’s 
light Infantry are a fine company; march, fire & perform 
the different evolutions with great precision & exactnefs. 

October 9.—Yesterday the Frigates President, U. States, 
& Congrefs, & Brig Argus sailed on a cruise. All hands 
employ‘ busily rigging the ship & taking in stores. Car- 
penters & Joiners still at work. 

October 13.—Cleared up in the night very cool. Consid- 
erable white frost & very cold this morning. Wind N. & 
W. Very cold for the season all the evening & night. 
Wind blew a gale during the day. It is now 12 o’clock at 
night. A sick man who is delirious insists that he will die 
at 2 o’clock, & is much disturbed when he hears the bell 
struck, & counts every half hour. He obstinately refuses 
to have a blister applied behind his neck, saying it may be 
done at 2 o’clock. I have requested the officer of the deck 
to omit striking the Bell at 4 after one & two: & intend to 
sit up till that hour to watch the effect of firm impression 
on a debilitated frame. He has complete pofsefsifn of the 
superstition of his mefsmates. 
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October 14.—The sick man mentioned above is still alive, 
and much better. Receive very distrefsing news of the 
Elections in Maryland. If all the enemies of this country 
were in Hell, Democracy would still have been triumphant 
in Md. 

The Friends of Peace ¢ Commerce! Whata farce! And 
what miserable dunces the people are to be so easily gull*! 
Alex" C. Hanson too is Elected to represent the people of 
Md. in Congress! I am sick of this rascally world— 

October 15.—Slept ashore at the Exchange last night. 
This is the first night I have slept out of the ship since we 
have been in port. 


(To be continued.) 
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ANTHONY WAYNE: HIS CAMPAIGN AGAINST THE 
INDIANS OF THE NORTHWEST. 


BY MAJOR JOHN BROOKE, SURGEON U.S.A. 


In the graveyard of the old Welsh church at Radnor a 
simple monument marks the final resting-place of the 
remains of Major-General Anthony Wayne, and it tells to 
the passer-by that “his military achievements are conse- 
crated in the history of his country and in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” 

Of no man could this be more truthfully said; yet the 
military achievements of Wayne which are most prominent 
in the memories and hearts of the majority of his country- 
men to-day are probably not those which, considered alone, 
were of the greatest value to his country. We remember 
him as the skilful general who covered the retreat at Brandy- 
wine; who gathered food from under the guns of the British 
pickets for the starving army at Valley Forge; who was 
grand at Monmouth and magnificent at Green Springs; 
who wrested Georgia from a combined enemy, fighting on 
either hand British veterans and barbarous savages; who is 
said to have sat in the councils of war silent and uncon- 
cerned, until the question was asked him, “ What would 
you do, general?” “ Fight, sir.” To many of us he is 
“Mad Anthony,”—the man whose brilliant storming of 
Stony Point won the admiration of a continent, and a medal 
from a Congress which expected from every man all the duty 
that was in his power, heart and soul, without hope of fee 
or reward. 

Brilliant as were the services of Wayne during the Revo- 
lution, they cannot be compared, when the magnitude of 
results is considered, with his campaign of 1792-94 against 
the Indians of the Northwest. In the former he was one 
of many brave and patriotic leaders under whose united 
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wisdom and patient endurance the war was brought to a 
successful close and a new nation given to the world. In 
the latter he was the one man who planned, and through 
two years of hardship and toil carried to a brilliant end, a 
campaign which wrested from jealous neighbors and savage 
foes a domain greater than the empire of Germany and 
richer than the broad realm which was swayed by the sceptre 
of Charles the Great. 

At the close of the Revolution the immense territory 
lying between the Ohio and Mississippi, comprising the 
present States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wisconsin, was claimed by New York, Massachusetts, Vir- 
ginia, and Connecticut. Subsequently these States ceded 
their claims to the general government, and by the Consti- 
tutional Congress of 1787 it was organized as the North- 
west Territory, under the celebrated “ Ordinance of 87.” 
The land was thrown open for occupation, and efforts 
were made to induce settlers to migrate to the new Terri- 
tory. It offered special advantages to the soldiers of the 
disbanded army of the Revolution, many of whom were 
poor and without homes. Nature had made it a settler’s 
paradise, ready for him to enter. The climate was tem- 
perate and the seasons regular. Long stretches of grass- 
covered prairie were broken by low ranges of densely wooded 
hills. The soil was of unknown depth and marvellous fer- 
tility. It was watered by a thousand streams, and bordered 
on the south and west by mighty rivers and by the chain of 
great lakes on the north. Animal food in abundance was 
to be had for the mere taking. The waters of the rivers 
and lakes teemed with choice fish; deer and bears roamed 
through the forests on the hills, and herds of buffalo and 
antelope fattened on the rich grass of the great plains. 

But the price had yet to be paid in blood; the old battle 
between civilization and barbarism had again to be fought. 
Boone, Kenton, the Poes, and others of like mould had 
broken the power of the savages on the dark and bloody 
ground. They had crossed the Ohio and taken their stand 
on the other side, boldly proclaiming that the line between 
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themselves and the advancing whites should be drawn on 
the banks of the Beautiful River. 

Many of these Indians were old-time enemies of the 
Americans. Advancing civilization had driven the Shaw- 
nees from Carolina to Pennsylvania, where they claimed 
that Penn had given them hunting-grounds forever; but the 
restless tide of immigration kept them moving onward until 
they reached the shores of the Great Lakes. They had fought 
with the English during the Revolution, and in the Colonial 
wars they were always to be found on the side of the 
French. The Delawares were bitter enemies of the Amer- 
icans. Crowded by settlers from their native homes, bullied 
and humiliated by the Six Nations, they left their bloody 
trail across the Wyoming Valley and joined the Shawnees 
in the hunting-grounds of the great Northwest. Here a 
powerful combination was formed which included most of 
the neighboring tribes, and was known as the Miami Con- 
federacy. The master-spirit of the confederacy was the 
notorious Mohawk chieftain, Joseph Brant. He was yet in 
the prime of life. The years that had gone by since the 
close of the Revolution had not tamed his savage nature, 
and he was ready to re-enact the bloody scenes of Oris- 
kany, Minisink, and Cherry Valley. The defeat at Elmira 
rankled in his breast, and his ears still rung with the shouts 
of the victorious Ameticans, “ Remember Wyoming!” 

The attitude of the English and Canadians had much to 
do with the bold stand taken by the Indians against the 
advance of Americans beyond the Ohio. Time had not yet 
reconciled the English to the loss of the Colonies, and the 
possessions which they had relinquished on paper were 
abandoned slowly, with reluctance and regret. The valu- 
able fur trade of the immense region bordering the lakes 
was in the hands of Canadian traders, to remain so only 
while the Indians were dominant. The treaty of 1783 pro- 
vided for the surrender to the United States of all the 
remaining territory east of the Mississippi and south of the 
lakes; nevertheless, English troops still garrisoned Detroit, 
Niagara, Mackinac, and Miami; British agents and Cana- 
VoL, XIx.—26 
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dian traders had their posts on the banks of the Maumee, 
and British guns were in the hands of the savage warriors 
and their white allies. 

On the organization of the Northwest Territory, General 
St. Clair was appointed governor, and the capital estab- 
lished at Fort Washington, now the site of Cincinnati. 
Several other settlements were soon established, notably at 
Marietta and Columbia, and in two years the white popu- 
lation was estimated at many thousands. In 1789 the gov- 
ernor held a council at Fort Harmer, nominally with the 
Six Nations and representatives of some separate tribes. 
A treaty was made by which much of the disputed territory 
was yielded to the Americans, the boundaries established, 
and provision made for certain payments in compensation. 
But the western tribes had refused to take part in the treaty ; 
it was utterly repudiated by Brant and most of the other 
leaders in the confederacy, and practically no attention was 
paid to it by the great majority of the Indians. The horri- 
ble scenes witnessed in Kentucky a few years before were 
soon re-enacted across the Ohio. Boats descending the 
river were attacked, the occupants murdered, and the car- 
goes carried away or destroyed. Settlements were raided 
and burned, and the men, women, and children carried 
away into captivity or tortured and slain. 

In September, 1790, General Harmer’s expedition left 
Fort Washington for the head-waters of the Maumee. A 
few villages were destroyed, but the army was soon defeated 
by the Indians under Little Turtle, and driven back inglo- 
riously to Fort Washington. A year later St. Clair started 
from the same place, with a force of two thousand men, for 
the purpose of breaking the power of the Miami confed- 
eracy and establishing a strong military post in the heart of 
their country. He was handicapped by ill health and an 
army that had little training and less discipline. How the 
expedition ended, and the terrible fate of nearly half its 
members, are too well known to be repeated. When the 
news of the disaster reached Philadelphia there was a feel- 
ing of almost consternation. For once the calm spirit of 
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Washington was roused to bitter, wrathful invective against 
St. Clair for allowing himself to be surprised. The oppo- 
nents of the administration made the most of the terrible 
details, and violent opposition was raised against further 
prosecution of the war. 

In spite of the popular clamor, steps were soon taken by 
the government towards making further efforts to maintain 
its rights and protect the settlers. The army was reorgan- 
ized as the “ Legion of the United States.” It was to con- 
sist of the requisite number of officers, twelve hundred 
and eighty enlisted men, and to be commanded by an officer 
with the rank of major-general. 

Wayne was selected for the new command. Nine years 
had gone by since he sheathed his sword as he saw the last 
of his beloved Pennsylvania line embark at Charleston on 
the return to their homes, The time had been passed amid 
cares the most perplexing and trials the most harassing, 
and the new call to duty came when he had just returned 
to his ancestral home with health impaired and fortune 
broken. The command was the most important, the duties 
it required the most arduous, the responsibilities it involved 
the most momentous, that had been intrusted to any one 
man since the time when Washington was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of the Army of the Revolution. How 
“mad” Wayne was considered by his contemporaries to 
be we may judge from the fact of his selection for such 
duty, as well as from the nature of the instructions given 
him by the Secretary of War,—instructions which virtually 
consigned to his judgment and discretion the question of 
peace or war with England. 

He left for Pittsburgh in the spring of 1792, to superin- 
tend the work of recruiting men for the new army. It was 
no easy task. The work for which it was well known the 
army was to be raised (fighting Indians) was then, as it is 
to-day, the most arduous and thankless in which the soldier 
can engage. Harmer’s inglorious campaign had not been 
forgotten. The horrors of St. Clair’s defeat were fresh in 
the minds of all, and the bones of half his army still lay 
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whitening on the banks of the Wabash. But in spite of all 
obstacles the number of satisfactory enlistments gradually 
increased. Late in summer the camp was moved to a point 
a few miles below Pittsburgh, where the Legion remained 
until spring, when the camp was broken and the march 
taken up for Fort Washington. In October the command 
again moved, this time towards the north, and to a point 
near the scene of St. Clair’s defeat. The place was named 
Greeneville, and preparations were made for passing the 
winter. 

The year and more that had passed since the organization 
of the Legion was commenced had not been wasted by 
Wayne and his officers. The men were constantly drilled, 
taught to load and fire while moving, and instructed for 
action in every emergency which might arise. Strict disci- 
pline was established and maintained, and with discipline 
came, as always, confidence. 

The winter passed drearily at Greeneville. They were 
almost in the heart of the Indian country, cut off from 
communication with the ouside world, and surrounded by 
crafty and treacherous foes. Wayne shared the hardships 
and privations of his men, and personally saw that disci- 
cipline and instruction were kept up. The sentinel on post 
might know when to expect the conventional visit from the 
officer of the day, but he never knew at what hour he might 
see the form of the commander-in-chief emerge from the 
wintry gloom. 

Early in summer the Legion was re-enforced by sixteen 
hundred mounted volunteers from Kentucky, and then the 
army took up its march for the stronghold of the Indians 
under the guns of the English garrison at the rapids of the 
Maumee. The move was a bold one, but there was in it 
nothing of madness. The Legion had been drilled and dis- 
ciplined for over a year; the men had been tried in skir- 
mishes with lurking bands of savages; the Kentuckians 
were skilled in Indian warfare, and led by an officer of ex- 
perience in the Revolution. On the march nothing was 
left to chance; every possible emergency was foreseen, 
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every contingency provided for. The men were marched 
with open files in order that lines might be formed and 
extended rapidly and without confusion. Lurking bands 
of savages hovered around the army, and frequent but 
unsuccessful attempts were made at surprise. The march 
was made with such stealth and watchfulness as to win for 
Wayne from his savage foes the sobriquet of “ The Black 
Snake,” and the title of “ The Chief Who Never Sleeps.” 

The fatal camp in which St. Clair was attacked in the 
early morning three years before was on ground that was 
surrounded by dense thickets of undergrowth, by trunks of 
fallen trees, and occasionally broken by ravines. His men 
lay in two lines, with a small force of undisciplined troops 
in advance. The attack on the latter was sudden and 
utterly unexpected. They retreated panic-stricken on the 
first line, producing confusion and dismay. Wayne’s camps 
were always made on open ground, as early in the day as 
practicable, in the form of a hollow square, and with a 
breastwork on every side of the best which time and avail- 
able material would permit. There was no flank to be 
turned, no rear to be attacked and thrown into confusion, 
no advance to be panic-stricken and driven back. 

The army halted at the junction of the Auglaize and 
Maumee; and here, in the very heart of the Indian country, 
almost within the sound of the English guns, Wayne built 
a strong work. With a touch of pertinent audacity, he 
named it “ Fort Defiance.” 

In the States the popular feeling was against the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The generations which had made the 
broad fields and peaceful homes of Pennsylvania and New 
York possible had long since passed away. The story of 
their hardships and privations, of captivity, of horrible tor- 
tures and murders, were known to their descendants only 
as tradition, and these believed that the questions could now 
be settled by peaceful conference rather than through the 
horrors of war. A commission of prominent citizens, ap- 
pointed by the government, met the Indians in council early 
in 1793, but their labor was in vain. The savages professed 
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a desire for peace, but they insisted on the condition that 
the settlers should recross the Ohio; that they should be 
“let alone.” While at Greeneville, Wayne had made an 
attempt at peaceful settlement, without result. After build- 
ing Fort Defiance he again, and for the last time, sent pro- 
posals of peace. The message was considered by the In- 
dians in council, and Little Turtle, the wily chief who had 
defeated Harmer and St. Clair, urged that the proffered 
terms be accepted, but he was taunted with cowardice and 
overruled. 

On the 15th of August the army moved out from Fort 
Defiance towards the English garrison at the rapids of the 
Maumee, near which the fighting force of the savages lay. 
A selected detachment of mounted troops marched suffi- 
ciently far in advance to allow ample time for lines to 
be formed when the Indians should be discovered. They 
were struck on the morning of the 20th, lying in ambush at 
a point where the ground was either thickly strewn with 
fallen timber or covered by a thick growth of tall grass,— 
a choice spot for savage tactics. Their lines were well 
formed; they had the choice of position, with a perfect 
knowledge of the ground, and no doubt expected an easy 
victory. Wayne at once formed his lines, and as soon as 
the position of the Indians was fairly determined he divided 
the cavalry into two detachments, directing each to make a 
détour and strike the savages on the flanks. Then the in- 
fantry charged. The men rushed impetuously through the 
high grass, sprang over the fallen trees, drove the savages 
from their shelter at the point of the bayonet, and poured 
volley after volley into their backs, loading and firing as 
they ran. The Indians had no time to re-form or gain 
cover ; they were routed, terror-stricken, dismayed, and fled 
in wild confusion. The pursuit was continued for some two 
miles. So impetuous had been the charge and so rapid the 
flight that a large number of the troops were unable to come 
up in time to join in the pursuit. The actual loss of the In- 
dians is not known, but it may be imagined from the fact that 
the nine Wyandot chiefs present at the fight were all slain. 
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In contrast with this battle one cannot but recall that sad 
July day on the banks of the Monongahela, less than forty 
years before. There a major-general of the British army, a 
man old in the service and trained in all the arts of war, 
with a command of thirteen hundred men, the majority of 
whom were veteran regulars, was met by a force of some 
eight hundred Indians and French. Dressed in their bril- 
liant uniforms, with waving banners and glittering arms, in 
solid columns and with cadenced step, the British troops 
marched to the sound of the fife and drum as though out for 
a dress parade; yet in a few hours more than half their 
number were lying wounded or dead on the field, and the 
remainder fleeing like frightened sheep. On the banks of 
the Maumee a Pennsylvania farmer, whose lessons in the 
art of war had been learned only in the camp and on the 
field, whose men were such as the British general had 
taunted and despised, on a field of the enemy’s own choice, 
defeated and utterly routed a force twice as great as that of 
his own engaged, crushed the confederacy of the Northwest, 
and opened a pathway for civilization to the shores of the 
Great Lakes. 

Wayne destroyed the habitations and cornfields around 
the battle-field and for several miles on both sides of the 
river, not forgetting the property of the British Indian 
agent, who, it was well known, had excited the savages to 
hostilities and furnished them material aid. A few days 
later the army leisurely returned to Fort Defiance, and 
subsequently retired to the present site of Fort Wayne in 
Indiana, where a strong work was erected. 

The new camp was soon surrounded by delegations from 
the various tribes, but all was now changed. The hatchet 
had been buried. The erstwhile bold and defiant warrior 
was now the meek and humble suppliant; the war-paint 
had been exchanged for glittering trinkets and gaudy 
feathers, and the tomahawk and rifle were replaced by the 
pipe of peace. The treaty of Greeneville followed, and 
civilization again took up its march towards the great 
Northwest. 
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There is a tradition that Wayne told the savages that, 
should the treaty ever be broken, he would fight them as 
long as there was an Indian alive, and if he were dead he 
would come out of his grave to fight them. The treaty was 
sacredly kept for about seventeen years. No outbreak of 
moment occurred until the time when Tecumseh and the 
Prophet thought they saw their opportunity in the impend- 
ing war between the United States and England. 

A year later it became necessary that a commissioner 
should be sent to the Northwest to receive for the United 
States the posts which the provisions of Jay’s treaty stipu- 
lated should be given up by the English. It was but fitting 
that this commission should be intrusted to Wayne; that 
his own hands should receive for his country the substantial 
honors which he himself had won; that the end should 
crown the work. It was but just finished when death came 
to him in that lonely block-house at Presque Isle, in the 
meridian of life and the zenith of his fame. He was buried 
at the foot of the flag-staff, under the shadow of the stars 
and stripes for which he had fought so long and so well. 

In 1809 the remains of General Wayne were removed 
to the family burying-ground in the graveyard of old St. 
David’s, at Radnor, Pennsylvania, and a simple monument 
erected by the Society of the Cincinnati. A few years ago 
the original grave at Presque Isle was marked by a block- 
house, the counterpart of that in which he died. 

The quiet old graveyard at Radnor is an appropriate rest- 
ing-place for one whose days were passed amid such stirring 
scenes. He lived with men of heroic mould, and he sleeps 
with the dust of the brave. Under the shadows of the gray 
old walls lie men who were at Gettysburg and Antietam, 
North Point and Lundy’s Lane, heroes of Brandywine and 
Monmouth and Trenton; one who was with Nelson on the 
“ Victory” at Trafalgar, one who carried his rifle with Mor- 
gan at Saratoga and Quebec, and one who fought side by 
side with the grandfather of Wayne, under William of 
Orange, on the banks of the Boyne. 
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A PHILADELPHIA MERCHANT IN 1768-1791. 
CONTRIBUTED BY ARTHUR ERVIN BROWN. 


[Joseph Erwin, the writer of the following narrative, was the second 
son of Arthur Erwin, of Erwinna, Bucks County, Pennsylvania, a 
Scotch-Irish immigrant of considerable means, who purchased largely 
of lands in that county immediately after his arrival in 1768, and ata 
later date in Luzerne County, Pennsylvania, and Steuben County, New 
York. In 1776-77 he was colonel, respectively, of the Fourth and 
Second Battalions of Bucks County militia, in which rank several let- 
ters and orders, which are still in existence, were addressed to him by 
General Washington, just previous to the battle of Trenton. He was 
shot and killed in Luzerne County, by some unknown person, June 9, 
1791. 

His third son, William, mentioned in the narrative, was born in Ire- 
land in 1760, and was commissioned captain in the First Regiment of 
Foot in the Continental service May 14, 1781, a few months before he 
became of age. Thirty years later he represented Bucks County for 
several terms in the State Senate. He married, in 1782, Achsah, 
daughter of Dr. John and Rachel (Robeson) Rockhill, of Hunterdon 
County, New Jersey. 

Joseph Erwin never married, and after 1791, when the sketch closes, 
he lived as a country gentleman, spending the winters in Philadelphia 
and the summers at Erwinna, where he died in 1807. A miniature by 
St. Mémin shows him to have been a man of fine and distinguished 
presence. His will, dated December 2, 1803, bequeaths “to my much 
valued friends Priestly Nevill, Esquire, Major-General Thomas Craig, 
John Bohlen, Benjamin R. Morgan, and William Moore Smith Esquires 
and Doctor C. Wistar, fifty Dollars each in Testimony of my sincere 
and unfeigned regard and friendship, which small sum I request them 
to accept of and therewith purchase some mark of Remembrance.” 

The narrative given below was found among a number of methodi- 
cally arranged papers, and was indorsed by him on the back, “Sketch 
of my Progress through Life from my arrival in America in the Year 
1768 until the Year 1791.”]} 


I was born on the 24" Day of July 1758, in the Parish 
of Cromlin, which is in the County of Antrim in the north 
of Ireland. My Father, the late Arthur Erwin, embarked 
at Newry, together with his Family in the beginning of 
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May 1768 ;—We went on Board of a Ship called the Newry 
Assistance commanded by William Cheevers, then lying at 
anchor in Carlingford Bay; my Mother died at Sea on our 
Passage to Philada. about the 10° of July 1768. When we 
landed at Philadelphia, which was about the 18" of August, 
I was a few weeks past ten years old: The first property 
my Father bought in America, was two Plantations in 
Tinicum Township, Bucks County, one of which contain- 
ing 416 acres & 137 P. is now my Property, was conveyed 
to my Father by William Pidgeon Esq* of Burlington 
County, and was known by the name of the Red-house 
Farm: at this place we settled about the 1* of May 1769, 
having the preceeding Autumn and Winter resided at Dyers- 
town, in a House belonging to my late Uncle William 
Erwin Esquire. About the 28" July 1771 my Father mar- 
ried Mary Kennedy, his 2* wife; I lived but a short time 
with them afterwards, for on the 26% Day of November 
1771 I left Home accompanied by my Father and came to 
Philadelphia the 1* Day of the Fall Fair; my Father then 
placed me in a Store in Second Street kept by Thomas Ir- 
win, in whose Family I lived until the 28" of August 1772, 
at which time I was bound an Apprentice for four years to 
James Budden and William Striker, a respectable Com- 
mercial House then trading under the Firm of Budden & 
Striker, being then fourteen years and 1 month old. I con- 
tinued in their Counting House until the Term of my 
apprenticeship had expired, which was on the 28" of August 
1776; I continued attending to M* Budden’s Business for 
above a year after the expiration of my apprenticeship,— 
he residing in the Country; and occasionally I assisted M* 
Thomas Lawrence, then City Vendue-master, who was par- 
tially concerned with M* B. in some foreign Trade and 
speculations, during my apprenticeship I was indulged with 
certain privileges of sending small adventures to the West 
Indies, in which Trade the House I was in had several ves- 
sels constantly employed; by the profits of these adven- 
tures I nearly paid all my expences,—in the year 76,77. I 
had a Salary for attending to M* Budden’s business, and 
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besides that I made in the course of 6 months upwards 
of £700. Continental money, chiefly by buying up 
Liquors and selling them to the Commissaries of the 
Army. In the winter of 78, 79 I was a Journal Clerk, 
together with M* Graff, now Dy. Col* to the United States 
Lottery for which I received 7 dollars a day; early in the 
spring of 79 I entered into the service of Blair M°Clenachan, 
then a very opulent and extensive merchant, as his prin- 
ciple clerk, and continued with him until the month of 
July 80. When I left him, he made me a liberal compensa- 
tion for my services, gave me a handsome consignment to 
France, for which Country I was about to embark, and 
besides laying in for me at his own expense, all my neces- 
sary Sea Stores, he directed me to apply to my own use, 
over and above my Commission, 50 Guineas out of the 
proceeds of his consignment, as a Reward for extraordinary 
Services. I embarked as a passenger on board of the ship 
Jay, a Letter of Marque carrying 18 Nines and six 
Carronades, at Chester the 14" of July 1780 and landed at 
Brest the 1* of September following in co” with James 
Searle Esq; at L’Orient, where the Ship arrived I sold 
my consignments, which consisted of about one Third 
of the Cargo of a ship @f 350 Tons. M* Searle who was 
then on a publick Embassy offered to me the appointment 
of Secy. Returned from France with Cap* Truxton and 
landed in Ph* the 6" of Dec™ 1780 and cleared by my 
Voyage about $1000—In the winter I bought a quantity 
of Sugars from Patrick Moore to carry to Baltimore, where 
they were then very high. I sold them to John M*Henry 
of that place before they arrived for $200. Dollars profit.— 
In the Spring of 1781—a Privateer belonging to Baltimore 
having taken a valuable prize off our Capes, the Officer 
who bro’ the prize in Ph* had an agency for the Ship’s crew, 
took me into partnership,—and the prize consisting chiefly 
of dry Goods bound to New York. We bought largely at 
the Marshal’s Sale, opened a Store in Chesnut Street and 
cleared, when we settled our accounts in Sep‘ 1781 about 
$1600. On the 6" of October 81 I embarked at New-castle on 
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Board of the Ship S* James, Cap* Truxton to go again to 
France, being then 23 years of age.—I had 300 Guineas 
of my own in Bills on the French Government and about 
£2500. Sterling in Bills of Exchange and some Specie to 
lay out on Commission; about £1500. of which belonged to 
the late M* Robert Bridges, who with several more of my 
Friends had agreed to establish me as a Factor, either at 
Nantz or L’Orient.—On the 10" of October, the 4" Day after 
I embarked we fell in with a Twenty-gun Ship and in a 
severe action which lasted two Hours and a Half, I was 
shot with a musquet Ball, through my right Shoulder, and 
lost the use of my right Arm.—The 15" November 1781 I 
was carried on Shore at L’Orient in France from on board 
the Ship St James, Cap" Truxton, scarcely expected to 
recover of the wound I had received, by an ounce Ball 
having entered my Right Shoulder and passed nearly thro’ 
was cut out of my Back.—While confined to my Bed, I es- 
tablished a Partnership in commercial Business with E. I. 
Salomon, a Resident in L’Orient and Jackson Reynolds, 
who was a passenger with me in the Ship, commencing the 
1* Day of January 1782—as soon as I was able to travel, 
which was the 16" of March 82 I set off for the hot Baths 
of Barrage in the South of France for my Health. John 
Erwin, my oldest brother, died in this month. When the 
Peace was about to take place we dissolved our partnership 
which continued for 12 months. in which Time we cleared 
24000 Livers Tournois, of which my share was 8000 Livers, 
$1600.—& on a settlement made with E. I. Salomon who 
took the Stock on hand, the 3™ of March 1783, after 
deducting the monies I had received out of the Funds of 
the House, I had a Ballance to receive of 4900 Livers 11 
Sous & 11 Deniers; 1000 Livers of which I received in 
cash, which is $200. the Remainder, 3540 Livers, I received 
an Obligation for payable in six months;—this Note I 
negociated with Williams, Moore & Co. for a Bill of Ex- 
change payable at 30 Days sight for $708. drawn on Philip 
and George Moore of Philad* making 908 Dollars, besides 
this, I had the proceed of 100 Guineas in the Hands of 
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the late Robert Bridges, distinct from my Partnership; for 
in consideration of the Wound I had received in the De- 
fence of Cap" Truxton’s Ship he not only refused to receive 
my passage-money, which was 20 Guineas, but offered me 
the privilege of shipping a private Adv" of 100 G* freight 
free; the freight would have been 15 p* c* on the net Pro- 
ceedsin Ph*. The account sales amounted to £283 : 16: 3.— 
I sailed from L’Orient in the Ship General Washington, 
Cap" Cassan, on the 16" Day of March 1783 and landed on 
Willing and Morris’s Wharf on the 23* of April following. 
I was worth then about $1600.— 

The 24" of July 1783 I bought to the amount of £631: 19: 
from Hy™ Salomon, a Broker. These Certificates I kept 
until the Beginning of April 1785 when the Opening of the 
Land Office &C, raised them to about 8/9 in the pound—at 
this Time I left them in the Hands of Matthew M°Connel, 
Broker, to sell and went into the Country to my Brother 
William’s. My Father at that time became a considerable 
adventurer in the lands of the State, the choice of which 
was determined by Lottery, and conceiving this to be an 
advantageous Speculation for me he took the Certificates 
and paid a part of them on the 11 of April 1785, to Fran- 
cis Johnston R. G.—for Warrants to be issued for 1000 Acres 
of Land for my use. The first Tract was N° 47. This was 
almost the first choice of Location on the Tioga, for except 
N° 1, Lockhart’s Tract, in the point, the lower numbers were 
mostly located on the waters of Alegheny, French Creek 
&C. where the Lands were better and not settled upon by 
Connecticut Intruders.— 

On the 2* of September 1783 I accompanied Blair M°- 
Clenachan Esq. to the Island of Martinique to assist him in 
the settlement of some extensive commercial Concerns he 
had in that Island, with agents he had employed there pre- 
vious to the peace ;—he recovered considerable Sums of 
Money which was in the Hands of different Merchants: 
my speaking French was very useful to him in these Trans- 
actions and on our return to Philad* he made me a hand- 
some compensation for my Services.—We sailed from 
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Chester on the 2* of Sep. 1783 on Board the Ship William, 
Cap" Paul Cox, returned in the same Ship and landed at 
Chester on the 15" of December following.— 

The Summer of 1784 I passed in the Country with my 
Brother William.—In the Fall of that year I gathered 130 
Barrels of Winter Aples which I sold for $2. a Barrel—not 
to be idle. 

The Summer of 85 I spent chiefly in Bucks County at my 
Brother William’s, the Winter in Philadelphia and some 
part of the Time in New York, the Summer of 1786 I spent 
in Maryland, chiefly at Doct* Scott’s in Annapolis, who is 
my grand Uncle,—for 12 months after this I was much of 
my Time at Gen' Craig’s at Norristown with W. M. Smith 
Esq. November the 16" 1787 I was appointed a Warden 
of the Port of Philadelphia, in which Office I continued 
until February 89 when on certain pecuniary arrangements 
taking place between my Father and myself, at his Request 
I resigned.—About the latter end of April 1789, my Friend 
Samuel Caldwell having received a paralytick Shock, I was 
solicited by him and his Friends, and by the late Cap” Alli- 
bone, to accept of his Offices—the fees on collecting the 
Tonnage Revenue I was to pay him one half of ;—besides 
these appointments the late Judge Hopkinson, appointed me 
one of the Surveyors of the Port for Shipping & Merchan- 
dize damaged at Sea, in which he associated me with Clem- 
ent Biddle and Nathaniel Falkoner Esquires. The Fees &C. 
of these Offices together amounted to $1000. a Year. In 
April 1791 I gave up these appointments at the Desire of 
my Father, in order to spend the Summer with him in the 
Genesee Country, on his promising handsome advantages in 
the Lands of that Country ; I had my Horse saddled ready 
to join him, having appointed to meet him at Newtonpoint, 
Tioga County, where M* Pickering was about to hold a 
Treaty with the Indians, when the account of his Assassi- 
nation was brought to me by express. 
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INDIAN AFFAIRS IN EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 1756. 
CONTRIBUTED BY GEORGE 8. SCHIVELY, M.D. 


[Letter of David Shultze, of Upper Hanover Township, Philadelphia 
County, to Robert Greenway, of Philadelphia. ] 


Uprer HANOVER, Januar 18, 1756 
Mr Ropert GREENWAY, 


Honovrep Sir. 

Your favour of the 8 instant I have received together 
with the Powder and Lead you have with Mr. Ross been 
pleased to procure for us from Mr. Evan Morgan, which 
gives a good Deal of Satisfaction to the inhabitants in these 
parts, and for which we shall be very much obliged to you. 
We shall endeavour to dispose of the same and send part of 
it to such places where we shall think it most necessary, and 
shall give such Directions to the Persons to whom we send 
it, not to spent it or waste it to no purpose but to make 
only use of against those it is designed. We shall keep the 
Remainder here in order to make use of in Case of further 
incursions, or to be send elsewhere upon order from the 
Commissioners on Emergency, according to Mr. Morgans 
Directions. 

As Amunition is a very necessary Article, of which every 
Body should be carefull to provide himself with at such 
Times of Danger, so we may easy guess, what a Mortifica- 
tion it may be for any Company to see themselves obliged 
to leave off fighting with such Murderers for want of it, as 
some Times happens to be the Cause. 

As to what I mentioned in my last Letter of the Conduct 
of the Commissioners at Maccongy: I have since been 
told, That it partly happened by a Mistake in the Language. 
Jeremiah Trexler was asked by them, wether he intended 
to serve as a Captain of Militia or Soldiers, who answered 
as free Parthy, which was understood a Militia and there- 
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fore such a Commission was given and no further orders. 
But since That Time Mr. Benjamin Franklin, is returned 
who is a Gentleman of great Credit, Ability and Reputa- 
tion, and is doing all what is possible for the Defence of the 
frontiers; so That we are in hopes, soon to hear of better 
news from those Quarters. 

Since the skirmishes of the first and fourth Instant, we 
have had no advise of further Mischief done in those parts, 
But we hear That those Murderers have done much Damage 
to the West of Susquehannah. 

On writing this the 20" January, News is Just brought 
here, That the Indians have on Saturday killed eleven per- 
sons out of Thirteen at the Gape several miles beyond 
Nazareth, one of them they name young Pember [Boemper] 
son in law to Frederick Hoeth. T’is said the eleven fell at 
the first fire, only the two escaped, of which you may have 
surer advise before this may reach your hand. 

God Knows what will become of the Province, if no stopp 
can be put to the incursions of these cruel Monsters until 
next Spring and Summer when the woods are green. 

As the Country is so populous, numbers of Troops and 
Volunteers may be raised to oppose the Barbarians, without 
having the City Militia necessary for our Assistance who 
probably with the Lower Parts of the Province may expect 
hot work enough from the Sea Side if a war breaks out 
with the french. 

Provision I think could likewise be had enough in the 
Country as yet, without getting any from Town—But the 
Assistance the Country People expects from their Capital 
is; Good Orders from their Magistrates, Arms, Ammuni- 
tion and Money, which last Commodity is inexpressible 
scarce and without which No Wak nor defence of a Country 
can be carried on with effect. 

Though we hope affairs may soon go better. Since we 
Hear that a good number of Companies are intended to be 
raised, each to consist of fifty men and each man to have 
45 shillings per month besides provision, Some of them are 
already marched to the frontiers. But as this will require 
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a very large sum of Money to hold it out but one single 
year, yet it will be better to spend triple so much as the 
sum already granted for that Purpose Then to permit those 
Beast-like Creatures to turn the Province into its former 
State of Wilderness—Since it will be easier to defend a 
Province than to reconquer one after taken once by the 
Enemy. 

As concerning the Militia act, we don’t see if much 
effectual will be done with, by reason of the continual Dis- 
putes between those that are for and those that are or 
pretend to be principled against bearing arms. Since the 
latter are not obliged thereby, to do at least Something to 
the Satisfaction of the former on that head. 

Besides there is another Sad Article to be considered, That 
if a Body of Country Militia, that constituted of Freeholders 
and married men who had large families, should happen to 
be unfortunate in a Battle, and be massacred by the Barba- 
rians, one may easy imagine, to what a state of Distress 
and Calamity the poor afflicted Widdows and orphans 
would be thereby reduced, which however could not be 
avoided, in Case of great Invasions, but as long as the 
Indians appear not too numerous, a number of regular 
Companies of couragious unmarried fellows would possibly 
be a match for them, if commanded by brave and active 
Captains. 

Above that there are examples that often little has been 
done by Country Militia in Times of necessity, as seems to 
have been the case in Scotland and England at the late 
Rebellion. 

Also the Jersey Troops, before the settlement of Gnaden- 
hiitten was burnt made such an appearance, as if they would 
make the whole Indian Country tremble, but when They 
saw the Place in flames, They not only supposed the number 
of Indians dupple and triple, but thought them multiplyed 
a Thirty Times. 

If at that Time the inhabitants of the Uppermost Town- 
ships of the County of Bucks had immediately sent up a 
number of Men to assist the Upper Inhabitants to guard the 
VoL, x1x.—27 
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Frontiers between great Lehigh and Delaware, on the other 
Side the Mountains (which part was well inhabited) as we 
have done in our Parts on the West Side of great Lehigh, 
in all probability a great part of the Mischief might by the 
Blessing of God have been prevented. 

There has long been a Talk, that the Mohawcks intended 
to extirpate the Delawares, who perhaps would be the best 
able to resist their fury and Chastise them for their Perfidy. 

The Reward that is offered for the Heads of the two 
Indian Chiefs gives a good Satisfaction, though it is thought 
scarce practicable to get them, as the Reward for common 
Scalps, likewise is a good encouragment—but however but 
few can be got, since they carry off their Dead as fast as 
they can when they happen to lose some. 

We don’t think at Present that the Enemys are as numer- 
ous as was given out, but are very furious when engaged. 
The Consternation of the People seems for all to be a little 
abated What the further Consequences will be we must 
expect with Patience. 

remaining Sir! Your most humble 
and obedient Servant, 
Davin SHULTzE. 
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ANECDOTES OF MARY H—. 


She, with her husband, many years ago, kept the noted 
Inn at the corner of Dock and Front Sts., close to what 
was then the Drawbridge, and is still called by that name, 
though more than sixty years ago, a permanent stone 
bridge was erected in its place, and Front St. is carried 
over it, paved like the rest of the street; so that no stranger 
walking there, would know that there was either a bridge 
or a creek beneath his feet. This Inn was called after the 
Sign, “ The Boatswain & Call” (the original Blue Anchor). 
It was much frequented by watermen, who navigated the 
River craft. And such was her confidence, (in those golden 
days of Philadelphia)—in the honesty of those noble tars— 
the flatmen and the shallopmen—that I have heard her say, 
that she would frequently go to bed, leaving her door un- 
locked, and her table set with cold meat, bread, butter, 
beer and a pitcher of milk, with a plate to receive the 
money ;—and these men would come in at any hour of the 
night which suited them, eat their supper, lay the money 
on the plate, and go off—and she added, that she was never 
cheated by them, or confidence abused. 

She was a woman of strong mind—not to be daunted 
by trifles. Soon after the Revolutionary War began, two 
military men came to her Inn, and called for spirits. She 
gave them what they asked for, set a pitcher of water by 
them, and was about to retire from the bar-room, when one 
of them called out ‘Madam! you need not go—we want 
more.” — 

“Oh,” she said, “I think you have had quite sufficient.” 

One of them replied—“ We have drank none before to- 
day, and must have more.”— 

“T do not keep a tippling shop,” she replied,—“I only 
sell to the watermen and the laborers along shore, who 
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when they have had their drink go off. I don’t let people 
sit and drink in my house.” 

“We will have more,” was their reply. 

Mary went to her bar, and they thought that she had 
been intimidated; but she locked the door, and pocketed 
the key.—They repeated their demands for more liquor.— 

“You shall have no more unless you are more powerful 
than I am,” she said firmly. 

One of them drew his sword and spake very roughly 
to her, with threats and menaces, what they would do to 
her. She quietly and firmly stood still for a time—then 
looking at the most insolent one she said— 

“What a brave fellow thou art, to attack a poor, lame, 
defenceless female in her own house (she was by this time a 
widow)—what a credit to our country to have such officers” 
—and more in that way—when they threw down their ay 
and marched away. 

When she lived at the Tavern she had a fine black cat— 
a great favorite in the family. One morning, poor Puss 
was missing—no one could tell what was become of him— 
the last he had been seen was sitting quietly on the top of 
the post of the porch—poor Puss was at length forgotten. 
About a year after he was found at his old stand on the 
porch. He had been a voyage, but whereto I know not, as 
he could not, like some other wanderers, keep a Journal of 
his migrations. When she died she had another favorite 
cat, and left a request with her niece, that poor Tom might 
have her cushion for a bed as long as he lived—which was 
a few weeks after his mistress. 

I have often been entertained and instructed by her re- 
lating what occurred many years back. When she quitted 
the above kind of life, she became a layer out of the dead. 
In this business she was much admired for her moderation 
—though the wealthy paid her well—she would take one or 
two dollars from those in indigent circumstances. 

She related to me that being called to do the last office 
for the corpse of the celebrated Benjamin Franklin—she 
wondered to see at the foot of the bed, an old picture of 
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the Day of Judgment—where the awful Judge was en- 
throned in glory, and giving sentence; while some Souls 
were filing off to the right,—and some, alas! to the left. 
She asked the nurse how this picture came to be there, as 
she understood that the Doctor was a deist and unbeliever. 
She said that he had in his younger years ordered the pict- 
ure put in the garret and it had been kept there for many 
years; but since he became poorly, and was confined to his 
bed, he requested her to bring it and place it at the foot of 
his bed, that he might have it always in his view. Does not 
this look as if the Doctor, notwithstanding what he might 
say or believe in the heigh day of health and strength— 
when the solemn close stared him in the face, had some 
serious thoughts about the awful after Scene! And may 
we not hope, that with the eye of faith he may have been 
enabled to look upon Him, whom he had pierced, and to 
mourn. As saith the Apostle—“ Behold he cometh with 
clouds, and every eye shall see him, and they also who 
pierced him, and all the kindreds of the earth shall mourn 
because of him—Even so, Amen.” 


[1829.] 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Actes, 


LETTER OF GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE, 1796.— 


g HEAD QuaRTERS DETROIT 8 October 1796 
IR ‘ 

I have received from the Secretary of War by the last post the ar- 
rangement of the Officers for Four Regiments of Infantry & Two Com- 
panies of Dragoons, made agreeably to the 4" Section of an Act to 
ascertain & fix the Military Establishment of the United States passed 
May 80" 1796 viz. 

4% Secr. “And be it further enacted, That the President of the 
“United States cause to be arranged the officers, non-commissioned offi- 
“‘cers, privates & musicians of the Legion of the United States, and 
“Light Dragoons, in such manner as to form and complete out of the 
“same, the Four Regiments as aforesaid, & two Companies of Light 
“Dragoons; and the supernumerary officers, privates & musicians 
“shall be considered, from & after the last day of October next, dis- 
“charged from the Service of the United States.” 

Permit me to assure you Sir, that it is with real concern & regret, I 
find your name in the enclosed list of Supernumerary Officers, in conse- 
quence of that Act, without any provision made for them in future. 

All that remains in my power, to serve or oblige you in, is to give you 
immediate leave of abscence from your present Gunened, previously to 
which may I request you to be so obliging as to take duplicates from 
Cap‘ Dan! Bradely—for every species of stores at Fort Miami, belong- 
ing to the Ordnance, Quartermasters & Commissaries Departments, one 
of which you will please to transmit to me at this place, & when most 
agreeable & convenient to yourself, you will deliver the fort and public 
Stores, now under your charge to that Officer. 

That you may always experience health & good fortune in every vicis- 
situde of life is the sincere wish of your assured friend & 

Hum! Ser* 
ANTY WAYNE 

Capt ANDREW MARSCHALK 

Commandant of Fort Miami. 


Queries. 


A Curious FiaGc.—There is deposited in the Easton Library, at 
Easton, Pennsylvania, a flag presented by Miss Rosanna Beidelman, on 
behalf of the ladies of the town, to Captain Abraham Horn’s company 
of volunteer riflemen, First Company, First Regiment, Colonel Hum- 
phreys, in September of 1814, immediately after the burning of Wash- 


— City. 

he flag is ninety-seven inches in length and fifty-five in breadth. 
The material throughout is heavy silk. The stripes are sewed over and 
over. The stars are sewed one on each side, so that both sides of the 
flag present the same appearance. The fly is indigo blue in color and 
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has upon it thirteen eight-pointed stars, each seven inches across from 
point to point. Twelve of the stars are arranged in a circle; the thir- 
teenth is placed in the centre. The circumference of the circle passing 
through the centres of the stars has a diameter of forty inches. The 
stars are white. The union is made of thirteen strips of silk, alternatel 
red and white. There are seven red and six white stripes. The length 
of the stripes coincides with the length of the flag. The dimensions of 
the union are thirty-four by twenty-eight inches. “The whole is mounted 
upon a pole —— a brass spear at its top. 

The red has faded out almost entirely; the blue remains as when 
first colored. The silk has become very rotten, and unless laid away in 
a safer place will soon go to pieces. 

The war of 1812 was fought under the flag of fifteen stars and fifteen 
stripes. Can any one tell the reasons for the use of this flag, which 
seems to be colonial in many of its details? 

Lafayette College. J. W. Moore. 


CLEAVER—PorTtTs.—Peter Cleaver, Jr., of Bristol Township, Phila- 
delphia County, and Elizabeth Potts, daughter of David and Alice, of 
the same place, were married by Friends’ ceremony, 8 mo. 4, 1722, at 
Germantown. Is the marriage certificate still in existence? If so, 
where can it be found? TH. MAXWELL Ports. 

Cannonsburg, Pennsylvania. 


McKinnEy.—Information is requested as to the maiden name of 
Edna, wife of John McKinney, and the name of her father. 
Boston, Massachusetts, K. C. K. 


Book Rotices, 


THE REGISTER OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SOCIETY OF SONS OF THE 
REVOLUTION, for the year 1895, has been issued. It contains a list of 
the names of the nine hundred and twenty-six members, with other in- 
teresting data relating to the history of the Society. At their annual 
meeting held in Independence Hall in April last, it was decided to 
erect an equestrian statue of Major-General Anthony Wayne, in this 
city, to cost thirty thousand dollars, and the following committee was 
a “meg M. Conarroe, Chairman; Alexander Biddle, Rich- 
ard D. Barclay, Henry H. Houston, Charles Henry Jones, J. Granville 
Leach, Caleb J. Milne, Edward de V. Morrell, Hon. S. W. Penny- 

acker, Edward Shippen, General George R. Snowden, Charlemagne 
ower, Jr., and Edward 8. Sayres, Secretary. 


Our Famity Ancestors. By Thomas Maxwell Potts, Cannonsburg, 
Pennsylvania, 1895. 8vo. 444 pp. Illustrated. Price, $3.50. 

“Our Family Ancestors” is the title of a genealogical work intended 
epee d for the information and use of the compiler’s children. The 
fty chapters treat of as many different families, and contain much infor- 
mation that has not been previously collected or published. It is believed 
that many others will find much of interest and value, and possibly in 
some cases the foundation for more extended and complete genealogies. 
Each of the following families are treated of in special chapters, occu- 
ying from two to forty pages: Baily, Baker, Bane or Bean, Bentley, 
eest, Bording, Bushell, Butler, Buzby, Carter, Clayton, Cloud, Cox, 
Croasdale, Eaton, Edwards, Few, Fisher, Gove, Hayes, Hobson, Hough, 
Ingram, Jenings, Kirk, Lawrence, McNeil, Marten, Miller, Mitchell, 
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Op den Graeff, Pearson, Peart, Peterson, Potts, Rush, Searle, Shoe- 
maker, Stackhouse, Stanfield, Stavast, Stevenson, Stirk, Van Bebber, 
Van Tienhoven, Vinje, Wells, Wessels, Woodward, and mention is also 
made of the following: Fry, Hamilton, Henderson, Howell, Matthews, 
Naylor, O’Chilston, Olive, Ring, Short, Veepon, and others. The text 
is illustrated by portraits, homesteads, birthplaces, coats of arms, auto- 
graphs, and a tabulated chart. As asmall edition only has been printed, 
copies should be secured at once. 


LEE OF VIRGINIA, 1642-1892. Biographical and Genealogical Sketches 
of the Descendants of Colonel Richard Lee, with Brief Notices of 
the Related Families of Allerton, Armistead, Ashton, Aylett, Bed- 
inger, Beverley, Bland, Bolling, Carroll, Carter, Chambers, Corbin, 
Custis, Digges, Fairfax, Fitzhugh, Gardner, Grymes, Hanson, Jen- 
ings, Jones, Ludwell, Marshall, Mason, Page, Randolph, Shepherd, 
Shippen, Tabb, Taylor, Turberville, Washington, and others. By 
Edmund Jennings Lon M.D. Philadelphia: 1895. 

The history of the Lee family of Virginia for the past two hundred 
and fifty years necessarily embraces much relating to Colonial and Rev- 
olutionary times, and passes beyond the narrow limits of a family gene- 
alogy into the broader field of general American history. The aim of 
the work has been to give a succinct account of all the members of that 
family, telling where they lived, what they did, and whom they mar- 
ried, with other details, which interest not only the genealogist, but 
also the historical student. As far as possible, each individual] has been 
allowed to tell his own ~—- through the medium of original letters, 
official records, patents, wills, deeds, and similar records. Many of 
these letters, written by persons prominent in the political life of early 
American history, have never before appeared in print, and will be 
found both interesting and instructive. Besides these records, the vol- 
ume contains reproductions by photogravure of thirty-six old family 
portraits, miniatures, and prints. Illustrations are also given of the 
coat-armor once used by many of the families mentioned, aud some old 
documents are reproduced in fac-simile, among the latter, the original 
resolution for Independence, as offered by Richard Henry Lee. 

To members of patriotic hereditary societies it will be of especial in- 
terest, and enable many to trace out their lines of descent and inform 
themselves of the services of their ancestors. 

The work contains over six hundred pages octavo, printed in hand- 
some style and bound in cloth. It is sold only by private subscription, 
and will be sent to any address on the receipt of the subscription 
price, $10. 





























